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The Week 
1e CeK., 
THE prosecuting attorney in the Guiteau 


trial has endeavored to show that the motive 
power which impelled Guiteau to assassinate 
President Garfield consisted in the resentment 
caused by his failure in the pursuit of office; 
in other words, that it was a disappointed 
officeseeker who took revenge on the dispen- 
ser of the patronage. Guitecau himself, in the 
speech delivered by him on Friday, gave his 
own view of the question. According to his 
clear and emphatic declaration, it was not the 
disappointment of the unsuccessful office- 
seeker that made him shoot President Gar- 
field, butit was ‘‘the Deity and the newspa- 
pers ”—the latter insomuch as he did ‘‘what the 
papers said ought to be done”; and he insists 
that certain newspapers should be held to equal 
responsibility for the act with himself. The 
theory advanced by the prosecution strips Gui- 
teau’s crime of all political significance, while 
the theory advanced by himself is intended to 
give to it an exclusively political character, 
and, as he undoubtedly thinks, a corre- 
sponding prestige. In order to arrive at the 
truth we have to combine these two theories. 
It is most probable that Guiteau would 
never have thought of committing an assault 
upon President Garfield had he not been 
brought to Washington in the pursuit of office, 
and looked upon President Garfield as the 
man who had offended him by the refusal of 
a favor ; and it is equally probable that the 
bitter feeling caused by his disappointment 
would never have driven him to so atrocious 
a deed had not the quarrel of factions then 
going on heated his imagination and made him 
believe that an attack upon the President’s 
life would be an act of great political conse- 
quence and make him a sort of hero. 





The conduct of Guiteau’s trial is surround- 
ed by many difficulties, and Judge Cox is 
entitled to a more indulgent criticism than 
most judges presiding in a criminal court 
would be. His intimation on Friday, how- 
ever, that he would have Guiteau gagged if he 
did not keep quiet, is not calcuiated to inspire 
confidence in his management of the case. A 
prisoner’s right to be present in court is not 
the mere right that his body shall be in the 
court-room, but that he shall be there in the 
full enjoyment of all his faculties, and espe- 
cially of speech, in order that he may 
confront the witnesses against him, make sug- 
gestions, and give information to his counsel. 
The objection to removing an obstreperous 
prisoner from the court is that it would de- 
prive him of this right; but to put a gag in his 
mouth to quiet him, and then tell him that his 
right to be present during his trial is not in- 
fringed, is about as ludicrous a method of 
getting over the difficulty as could have 
been suggested. If Guiteau is to be corpo- 
really repressed, would it not be just as well to 
have an officer of the court give him a beat- 
ing every time he interrupted the proceedings? 
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This would in no way interfere with his right to 
be present, or to confront the witnesses; in fact, 
flagellation is rather favored by the spirit of 
the common law, and the means of punishment 
for contempt are wholly within the discretion 
of the court. 

The fact reported by the Director of the Mint 
that the amount of gold and silver received 
and operated upon at the main and branch 
offices during 1881 was $50,000,000 in excess 
of the amount received in any other year, 
might remove all apprehension of a dearth 
of the precious metals. It appears, however, 
that nearly twice the sum of this excess, 
or more than $95,000,000, is due to the flow 
of gold from foreign countries. If from 
any cause the direction of the current 
should be changed, a_ different show- 
ing would be made by the mint re- 
ports. The silver bullion amounted to nearly 
thirty-three millions, of which more than 
twenty-seven millions were turned into dol- 
lars, the remainder taking the form of subsi- 
diary coins. Of the silver dollars there have 
been made altogether $100,672,705. The 
popular desire for these coins for actual hand- 
ling has been satisfied with thirty-four mil- 
lions inround numbers, after the employment 
of various and ingenious devices to get them 
into circulation. Fifty-eight milléons in round 
numbers are in the Treasury, representing out. 
standing certificates of a like amount. Mean- 
while the coinage goes on at the rate of some 
$2,300,000 a month, to complicate still further 
the unsolved silver problem. The topic is 
urged upon the attention of Congress by the 
Director of the Mint. 


Referring briefly to the familiar history of 
the Paris Monetary Conference, to the slight 
encouragement given to the silver movement 
by European nations whose codperation is in- 
dispensable, and to the vague hope that some- 
thing may yet be accomplished, he shows that 
he scarcely looks for any favorable result. It 
is a question for our ‘‘ serious and early con- 
sideration,” he says, ‘‘ whether it is not desir- 
able to suspend the further coinage of silver ” 
until an agreement for an ‘‘ unlimited coinage 
of silver and gold at a common fixed ratio” 
shall be made by ‘‘the principal commercial 
nations.” There is danger that, instead of 
silver’s becoming a universal legal-tender, 
six hundred and fifty millions now so 
accepted in some parts of Europe will be 
demonetized—an event in which the United 
States ‘‘could not, single-handed, .. . 
sustain the value of silver from the inevitable 
fall.” The Director insists that this country 
‘‘has done its part toward retaining silver as 
a monetary agent,” and he evidently be- 
lieves that the struggle, if continued, will 
be Quixotic rather than heroic. He sug- 
gests another consideration which should 
have weight even with bi-metallists. If 
an international agreement upon a double 
standard should be effected, ‘‘ neither our 
ratio of comparative valuation, nor even one 
based upon the present exchangeable value of 









gold and silver, will probably be adopted”; 
so that the larger our investment in silver 
dollars of the existing weight and value, the 
more costly and troublesome would be con- 
formity to the new international ratio. 


Special Treasury Agent Tingle, in his an- 
nual report, once more urges the abolition 
of twenty-two ports of entry, at which dur- 
ing the past year not one dollar of duties has 
been collected, and thirty-two districts in 
which ‘‘ the year’s collections from all sources 
have not equalled the year’s expenses.” He 
adds that ‘‘this is true of many a previous 


year.” All these custom-houses, he says 
innocently, in support of his argument, 
‘are required to be kept up with all 


the formalities of active establishments, with 
deputies, inspectors, and clerks to make official 
returns often of ‘no transactions’ to the 
accounting officer.” Agent Tingle, 
however, when he makes this recommenda 
tion as called for by ‘‘ sound business consid- 
erations,” shows himself a good deal both of a 


Special 


‘“‘doctrinaire "and a ‘‘theorist,” and displays less 
comprehension of our system of government 
than seems to us desirable even ina subordinate 
executive officer. He Knows, of course, that 
custom-houses under our system have two 
objects: one—the principal one—is to fur- 
nish ‘‘ workers” for the party in power ; 
the other is to collect customs duties, if there 
are any to collect. But he apparently does 
not know that the of the 
toms is a very secondary and subordinate 
object. A custom-house in fact hardly loses 
any of its value because it collects no duties, 
It still fulfils its chief function by employing 
a body of faithful men to run primaries 
and attend nominating conventions. As 
these duties can of course be best per- 
formed in places where no foreign goods 
are ever landed, the maintenance of dis- 
tricts in which there are no ‘‘ transactions ” 
seems to us not simply desirable, but imperative. 
The phrase ‘‘sound business considerations,” 
used by Mr. Tingle, is positively sickening. 
It has long been a favorite shibboleth of 
‘*reformers,” and nothing more clearly marks 
the theoretical Mollycoddle, who thinks he 
can improve on a system which was in 
operation before he was born, and which 
will last as long as human nature. What 
we really need is more custom-houses which 
make no demands on the time of the in- 
spectors and clerks, and leave them free for 
their more important duties. 


collection cus 


There were no further developments of 
bank troubles during the week, and the excite- 
ment in Boston and here respecting the break- 
down of the Pacific National and the embar- 
rassment of the Central National passed away 
early. The New York banks which were sub- 
jected to a drain of currency to Boston, to 
Southern cities for cotton, and into the 
Treasury for duties on imports and taxes, 
made a much better statement on Saturday 
than was expected. They showed that on the 
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average of the week they still have $971,000 
more than a 25 per cent. reserve, where a year 
ago they lacked $105,675 of such a reserve. 
The Treasury was unable to buy any bonds at 
par and accrued interest, and on Monday 
Seeretary Folger offered to prepay, without 
rebate, this week, beginning Wednesday, any 
part of the $9,688,050 34 per cents called for 
redemption December 24. It is expected that 
this will in the next few days bring several 
million dollars of cash out of the Treasury. 
The money market here during the week was 
fully active ; and in London the rate for dis- 
counts advanced 14 per cent., although the 
Bank of England did not change its posted 
rate (5 per cent.), which is still above the 
advanced actual rate. The market for bills on 
London was strong and at times active, mainly 
on account of transactions growing out of the 
settlement of maturing loan bills ; there is ne 
prospect of gold exports and little of gold 
imports for the next few weeks. The Stock 
Exchange markets were agitated by a reported 
renewal of negotiations for the settlement of 
the trunk-line railroad war, and while definite 
information was wanting, the impression ex- 
isted at the close of the weck among the well 
informed that an effort is making to settle. 
General trade continues good throughout the 
country. Exports to foreign countries are, 
however, falling off from the heavy figures of 
a yeurago. The price of silver continues very 
steady, being at the close 513d. per ounce in 
London; here 4124 grains of silver, the amount 
contained in the ‘‘dollar of the fathers,” at 
the close were worth about 87 cents. 





Jay Gould’s acquisition of the Grand Opera 
House by purchase is an event of some in- 
terest, because it brings out in a strong light 
the difference between the Gould of to-day and 
the Gould of twenty years ago. There was 
no method of acquiring title to property which 
the old concern of Fisk and Gould held in 
such contempt as buying it, and many a merry 
laugh they must have had together in this 
very Opera House over the absurdity of 
purchasing things which, as Fisk in his 
coarse way used to put it, could be ‘‘ rescued ” 
away from their owners just as well without 
the payment of any money at all. A title 
founded on what lawyers call adverse pos- 
session has such an obvious advantage over 
the ordinary title by purchase, that it was 
hardly to be expected that Gould would, after 
laying the foundation of his fortune by the 
one, resort afterward totheother. But this is 
what he seems to be doing. All his newspapers 
and many of his railroads have been bought, 
and the purchase of the Grand Opera House, 
which he and Fisk a few years ago seized and 
held as a fortified place of amusement, is a 
striking indication of his complete abandon- 
ment of his early method. His example 
will, no!doubt, have its effect even in 
Wall Street, though how far it will be 
carried there it would be useless to try 
to predict. In other countries the interval 
separating the period in which property is 
acquired by ‘‘rescue” from that in which 
purchase comes into play has usually been 
very great; if such a change of custom were 
effected in Wall Street in the lifetime of a 
single man, and mainly through his agency, it 





would be a new illustration of our extraordi- 
nary rate of national progress as well as of 
the remarkable moral qualities of Jay Gould. 


United States Assistant District Attorney 
Beatty of Utah has written a pathetic letter to 
the New York 77idwne, deploring the inability 
of the law officers of the Government to secure 
‘onvictions under the statutes against polyga- 
my. The difficulty is, he says, that it is im- 
possible to get evidence. To prove polygamy 
you have to prove a previous marriage, but 
this you can never do, because the Mor- 
mon marriages are secret. The first wife 
cannot be called on to testify without the 
husband’s consent, and she would not tes- 
tify even if he gave his consent. The second 
wife cannot testify as long as the first mar- 
riage is in dispute. Then there is no law, 
Federal or Territorial, against ‘‘ adultery or 
lascivious cohabitation,” which Mr. Beatty 
seems to deplore greatly. But we do not 
see how such a law would help him out 
of his trouble. There would be as much 
difficulty in obtaining evidence for the enforce- 
ment of this as for the enforcement of the 
statute against bigamy. The Mormon bus- 
band would not confess in open court. His 
wives would not testify against him or 
against each other. We are hardly pre- 
pared to make the living of several wo- 
men under one man’s roof presumptive 
evidence of immoral relations, nor are we pre- 
pared to employ detectives to haunt the houses 
of a large population for proof of ‘‘ lascivious 
cohabitation.” We were in hopes, consider- 
ing how much vapid and aimless writing 
there is on the Mormon question, that 
Mr. Beatty would let us know in detail, 
before he closed, the kind of legislative 
remedy which he, an experienced law officer 
of the Government, proposes for the evils he 
describes. But he does nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, like nearly everybody who 
touches on this subject, he launches into rhe- 
toric, and inquires solemnly whether ‘‘ govern- 
ments are to be mere shadows instead of sub- 
stances,” and ‘‘ whether they are to yield to evils 
instead of governing or destroying them,” and 
whether ‘‘fifty millions of Americans are to 
yield their opinions to a hundred thousand 
people, of whom half are from the pauperized 
elements of Europe.” It is casy to see that 
even if he got answers to all these questions 
he would be no better off than he is now. 





The reason the Government finds it so hard 
to deal with polygamy is that polygamy is 
part of the marriage question, in which the 
Federal Government has no real locus standi 
whatever. There is, if we may use the ex- 
pression, no Federal sexual morality at all. 
There ought to have been, doubtless, a provi- 
sion in the Constitution giving it jurisdiction 
of marriage, but there is not. It is much 
more important, really, that marriage should 
be within its control, than bankruptcy, and very 
much more important that the United States 
should live under a uniform marriage law than 
under a uniform bankruptcy law; but at present 
we cannot have one. The result is that each 
State is trying experiments on the mar- 
riage relation, some of which have really 








done it far more injury than the Mormons 
can ever do it, and which Mr, Beatty’s co)- 
leagues have to witness with the composure of 
helplessness. The divorce laws of some States 
have made the married relation dependent 
on the inclination of the parties. As a frame- 
work or foundation for the family it has little 
or no value except what the parties give it. 
In so far as it plays the part of a social insti- 
tution in these States it is owing to the char- 
acter of the husband and wife, and not to t tate 
legislation. The tendency, too, in most of the 
States, is not toward greater strictness, but 
greater laxity. The evil is a huge one—a far 
more serious one than Mormon polygamy, for 
the old reason that there is no such badness as 
the badness of the good. Our moralists and 
philanthropists are deploring it every day, 
but with comparatively little effect. The 
result is that there is really no high and 
stern morality in the marriage question, in po- 
litical circles at least, to draw on for the ex- 
tirpation of the Mormon iniquity. The men 
in Congress who thunder against poly- 
gamy, and the law officers who go out to 
punish it, and demand fresh, vague, and extra- 
ordinary powers for the purpose, are not as 
full as they might be of horror of matrimonial 
laxity. They see too much of it at home. 
They know that Federal officers witness 
much unpunished use of marriage ‘‘as a 
cloak for base instincts,” as Mr. Beatty 
says, in the old Christian States as well 
as in Utah. This does not excuse poly- 
gamy, or make it any more tolerable ; but 
it goes a good way to explain why the at- 
tacks on it are not more successful. 


The story of the latest plot against the Czar 
shows that the surprises which the scientific 
extension of the means of destruction has in 
store for us are by no means exhausted. A 
balloon was to be sent up near Gatchina, car- 
rying a quantity of dynamite and explosive 
fire-balls, which were to be dropped into the 
palace yard. Result—explosion, fire, and great 
confusion, in the midst of which the Nihilists 
were to seize the Czar and his family, dead 
or alive. On the discovery of the plot 
the police made numerous arrests, and the 
imperial household are said to have deter- 
mined to leave Gatchina at once. This 
new use for balloons has an interest for the 
inhabitants of this city, as it is believed by 
some military men that, in case of war between 
the United States and any really progressive 
foreign power, a fleet sent against New York 
would use dynamite balioons for purposes of 
perpendicular bombardment. In regular war- 
fare it would be easier to conduct operations 
of this character successfully than in conspira- 
cies such as that of the Nihilists. The 
inflation of the balloon will always be 
apt to attract the attention of the police, 
and the most cunning Nihilist will prob- 
ably hereafter find it difficult to get 
his apparatus in readiness without detec- 
tion. Even innocent balloonists will probably 
suffer from the suspicion which the Nihilists 
have brought upon their calling, and thus the 
progress of Russian aerial scientific discovery 
itself be retarded. This seems hard on the 
professional aeronaut. But such baleful effects 
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of crime upon persons in no way responsible 


administration to Irish hands. The first of 


for it constitute one of the constant mys- | 


teries of life. 


M. Paul Bert has been trying to justify his ap- 
pointment in an address to his subordinates on 
taking the Ministry of Public Worship. This 
Ministry has only recently been attached to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction in place of the 
Fine Arts, which have been erected into a sep- 
arate department. His excuse is that the posi- 
tion of the Ministry of Public Worship is 
‘‘ neither religious nor anti-religious”; that it 
is a ministry of police simply, and that he, as 
aman ‘“‘ brought up in the study of science 
and law,” isas competent to fill 1t as anybody. 
The sole reason for having a Ministry of Pub- 
lic Worship is, however, that a very large 
body of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen are 
sincerely attached to the Church, and con- 
sider religious services the most solemn 
and important of human duties. To them it 
must be rather startling to have for the 
state supervision of these services a gentleman 
who looks on the whole thing as an English 
District Commissioner in India looks on the 
worship of Juggernaut—as so much mumbo- 
jumbo, at which he secretly laughs. It can- 
not but be mortifying for the ministers of all 
denominations to have to transact business 
with an officer who considers them either 
gross impostors or harmless dupes, and pays 
them their stipends as a deplorable concession 
to a degrading popular superstition. It does 
not do credit to science, either, that one of its 
ministers should be willing to occupy a posi- 
tion in which he will constantly have to feign 
respect for various things which he really de- 
spises. 


The continuance of disturbances and out- 
rages in Ireland shows, as was to be feared, 
that one lesson of the Land Act—the lesson 
that the way for Irishmen to get large conces- 
sions from Englishmen is to be turbulent—is 
about to bear fruit. Indeed, it may be said to 
be the great lesson of Irish history. What 
Englishmen have been saying to Ireland 
for the last century has been  substantial- 
ly this: ‘‘ Nothing whatever to investigation 
or discussion, or reports, or reason, or justice 
in the abstract, but anything you please to 
murder, arson, and cattle-houghing.” It is 
not surprising that under these circumstances 
murder, arson, and cattle-houghing should 
have risen in the eyes of the peasantry to the 
rank and honors of lawful war. ‘‘Surely,” 
they say, and not unnaturally, ‘‘instrumental- 
ities which brought us Catholic emancipation, 
the abolition of tithes, the disestablishment of 
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the foreign Church, and the reform of the | 


land tenure, must be as respectable as pitched aes igs 
winning a clear majority of the seats in 


battles between opposing armies. They must, 


too, have some great dialectical power, because | 


they penetrate and convince the English mind. | : 
| been made for them, in incrcasing the num- 


A few more murders, then, brethren, a few 
more cows’ tails cut off, a few more blowings 
up of houses, and our country will be glorious 
and free.” The task before Englishmen now is 
apparently either the continuance of repression 
long enough to satisfy the Irish mind that out- 
rages have accomplished all the good they can 
ever accomplish, or the committal of the Irish 
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these would require apparently one hundred 
years for its execution. The second will have 
to come. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and the 
other benevolent Englishmen will have to give 
up trying to save the Irish from themselves. 
The true remedy for Irish woes is the one by 
which every people which is worth anything 
has been saved—viz., the process described by 
Bismarck as ‘‘frying in their own grease.”’ 
When outrages no longer annoy Englishmen 
or extract threatening articles from the Lon- 
don Times, they will cease. 


On Thursday the Liberal Opposition in the 
German Reichstag opened fire upon Prince 
Bismarck’s ‘‘social and economical policy.” 
A vigorous speech was delivered by Herr 
Richter, who is the ablest speaker upon eco- 
nomical questions on the Liberal side of the 
House, and it is said to have produced 
so extraordinary an effect that no repre- 
sentative of the Government ventured upon an 
immediate reply, but preferred an adjourn- 
ment for the day. Herr Richter’s pointed re- 
mark that every German willingly recog- 
nized the immortal services rendered by 
the Chancellor, but that the German people 
had come of age, and demanded a controlling 


| voice in the government of their affairs, no 


doubt expresses the feelings of a majority of 
the nation. Some of our contemporaries 
mention the election of a Conservative to the 
Presidency of the Reichstag as proof that 
after all the Chancellor has a Conservative 
majority at his back. This is a mistake. 
While it is true that the Liberals are in 
the minority, the different groups which 
cobperated in the election of the Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag are by no means 
bound together by common interests and 
aspirations so as to form a reliable minis- 
terial majority. There are not only strong 
antagonisms among these groups themselves, 
but the relations of the strongest of them 
the Clericals, with the Chancellor have been 
of a very unfriendly character, and depend 
now upon the greatness of the concessions 
the Chancellor may be willing or able to 
make to them at the expense of his former 
policy with regard to the Church. Prince 
Bismarck himself therefore feels by no means 
sure of his game. His latest utterance, 
in response to an anti-Semitic address, that 
he could decide his own personal position 
only by the course of the Reichstag, has 
a very uncertain sound, and may be in- 


| tended as a repetition of his old mancuvre 


of threatening his withdrawal from the Gov- 
ernment if the Parliament refuses to do 
his bidding. The success of the Liberals at 
the recent elections, indeed, did not consist in 


the Reichstag, but in defeating the Govern- 
ment candidates where the greatest efforts had 


ber of their representatives, and in showing 
much greater popular strength than had been 
expected. 


The rumor that Turkey proposes to cede a 
slice of Armenia to Russia in lieu of the war 
indemnity (about $150,000,000) would, if true, 
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create a new and interesting complication in 
English politics. The war indemnity now 
stands in the way of a ‘‘ readjustment” of the 
Turkish debt by an agreement with the bond 

holders. Under this readjustment the Porte 
expects to be able to get hold of a little more 
cash, and, though it never expected to pay 
Russia a cent, it would probably be now glad 
to do anything to get her out of the way— 
even to cede territory. The Beaconsfield 
treaty, however, under which Cyprus was as- 
signed to England, contained a guarantee of 
the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions against Russian 
aggression, for which Cyprus was the con- 
sideration. It contains no pledge, however, 
binding the Sultan not to cede territory to 
Russia voluntarily, this probably never hav- 
ing entered the Jingo head as a possibility. 
If it now comes to pass, the question will 
arise whether under the treaty the Sul 

tan cannot demand Cyprus back. If he 
should demand it, the Gladstone Ministry 
would be puzzled to find a good excuse for 
refusing it. If they said they held it as 
a consideration for @ guarantee not only that 
Turkey should not cede territory under duress, 
but that Russia should get none by any means, 
the Tories would ask why Mr. Gladstone had 
denounced the treaty as ‘‘insane,” and why, if 
he did not mean to fight in Asia Minor, he 
kept Cyprus at all. 


The seizure of Garcia Calderon and his Ming 
ister of Foreign Affairs by the Chilians intro- 
duces a new complication into the South 
American imbroglio, the consequences of which 
it is difficult to foresee. The arrest was made 
nominally to prevent Calderon from carry- 
ing on functions of government which inter- 
fered with the martial law established by 
Admiral Lynch, but probably, in reality, be- 
cause Lynch found that Calderon’s Government 
was refractory as to a war indemnity. The 
Peruvians owe a debt of some $200,000,000 
and are entirely bankrupt, but they still have 
printing-presses and can turn out paper money 
in any required quantity. They, therefore, 
had no objection to printing a fair war 
indemnity, but for that purpose it was neces- 
sary for Calderon to retain control of the 
Treasury—that is, of the printing-presses. On 
the other hand, the Chilians want the indemnity 
paid either in hard coin, which Peru cannot 
get, or in money’s worth, and it is no doubt 
on this account that Admiral Lynch regards 
the continuance of Calderon’s functions an 
interference with his occupation. The act 
of winding up his Government in this sum- 
mary way is a notification to the Peruvians 
that Chili means to settle the terms of peace 
herself, and that the feeling of the con- 
quered country as to a cession of territory will 
not be regarded at all. Our Minister, Mr. 
Hurlbut, was accredited to Calderon, and it is 
now said that he will proceed to ‘‘ recognize” 
Calderon’s Vice-President Montero as his con- 
stitutional suecessor. Montero was a short time 
ago a guerilla chief under Piecrola, but deserted 
him to take office under Calderon. No such 
‘‘ recognition” will, however, affect the facts 
of the case, which are that the actual Govern- 
ment of Peru at the present time is that ad- 
ministered by the Chilian commander. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEEK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Scovi..ie began his opening address for 
the defence in the Guiteau trial on Tuesday 
last. He spoke in a ‘‘ plain, easy, matter-of 
fact style,” and confined himself to the insani 
ty plea. He reviewed the history of the Gui- 
teau family and the prisoner’s life. Guiteau’s 
paternal grandfather was a physician who set 
tled in Utiea ninety years ago. He had ten 
children, several of whom became _ insane. 
Guiteaun’s father was the last survivor of the 
ten. He was eccentric and peculiar, especially 
in his religious views, and during the 
last six weeks of his life was deranged 
most of the time. Guiteau’s mother was 
‘“‘sickly,” and was ill with a fever at the 
time he was born. She died when he was 
seven years old. Mr. Scoville then went on to 
give a detailed account of the prisoner’s life, 
relating many of his eccentric sayings and 
doings. Guiteau joined the Oneida Commu 
nity early in life, and afterward became a 
lawyer and then a lecturer, and failed as both. 
A number of witnesses were called, who testi- 
fied to his ‘‘ eccentricity ” at all points of his 
career. Mr. Scoville closed his opening ad- 
dress on Wednesday, and the examination of 
witnesses for the defence began. As Guiteau 
had been acting in an obstreperous manner 
throughout Mr. Scoville’s address—at times 
contradicting him flatly, interposing remarks 
of his own, and generally interrupting the 
proceedings—on Friday Judge Cox threatened 
to have the prisoner gagged unless he behaved 
himself. Among the witnesses examined on 
Saturday were Senator Logan, and Guiteau’s 
sister, the wife of Mr. Scoville. Senator Lo- 
gan testified that he had told a lady at whose 
house Guiteau was boarding that he ‘‘ thought 
he was crazy, and that she had better not have 
him in her boarding-house.” Mrs. Scoville 
corroborated the testimony which had already 
been given of the prisoner’s very eccen 
tric conduct at various times in his life. 
On one occasion he threatened her with 
an axe. On Monday among the witness- 
es examined was the business manager of the 
Oneida Community, who testified that the 
prisoner’s most striking characteristics while 
in the Community were his ‘‘ excessive ego- 
tism” and religious ‘‘ fanaticism.” Mr. John 
W. Guiteau, the prisoner’s brother, was also 
examined. His testimony corroborated that 
which had already been given in regard to the 
prisoner’s very marked eccentricities, but he 
damaged the defence by refusing to admit 
that his father was insane, and by his dis- 
inclination to admit that insanity was 
hereditary in the family. The prisoner 
himself was next called to the stand to identi- 
fy a number of his letters. On Tuesday Gui- 
teau was again put on the witness stand, but 
he refused to testify for some time on the 
ground that he ‘‘ felt sick,” and was not in a 
**talkative mood.” Ile was finally persuaded 
to talk, however, and under Mr. Scoville’s in- 
terrogations gave a rambling account of his 
life from his earliest recollections. All through 
the trial Guiteau has caused considerable dis- 
turbance in the court by his actions. It is 
stated that one of the reasons why the court 
has not taken more effective measures to sup- 
press him, is that there are a number of medi- 
cal experts present every day watching him 
with a view of deciding upon the question of 
his insanity, and that it has therefore been 
deemed advisable to allow him a certain lati- 
tude. 

Mrs. Garfield has placed the literary estate 
of the late President in the hands of Colonel 
A. F. Rockwell, who is charged, under her 
direction, with its disposition. Joseph Ru- 
dolph, the administrator, has appointed 
General Swaim his attorney and financial 
agent. Mrs. Garfield is overwhelmed with 
letters begging for money from all parts of 
the country, and from all conditions and 
classes of people. 

Another Star-route contractor, Alvin O. 
Buck by name, has been arrested. The charge 
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against him is that he gave worthless bonds. 
In one case it is stated that he was declared a 
failing contractor and in default $26,000, and 
his bond was found to be worthless. He made 
an offer to compromise for $2,000, and the late 
Sixth Auditor Tilley assented to the proposi- 
tion, and is said to have procured the approval 
of the Postmaster-General. This case of Buck 
is another example of the reckless way in 
which the Star-route contracts were awarded. 


The Government failed utterly to make out 
a case against Deputy Sixth Auditor Tilley 
in the second of the Star-route cases, as seem- 
ed probable, owing to the non-appcearance on 
the witness stand of the contractor Brott. 
Commissioner Bundy discharged Tilley on 
Tuesday. The Government seems to have 
been very remiss in not taking more effective 
measures to secure the appearance of Brott, 
upon whose testimony the whole case rested. 


Mr. A. M. Gibson, special attorney for the 
United States in the matter of the Star-route 
service investigations, recently submitted a re- 
port to the Acting Attorney-General showing 
how the frauds became possible, the nature of 
the operations of the ring, and the responsibi- 
lity of Assistant Postmaster-General Brady and 
Sixth Auditor Tilley therefor. In the course of 
a correspondence which ensued between Mr. 
Gibson and Acting Attorney-General Phillips 
upon the submission of this report, Mr. Phillips 
wrote to Mr. Gibson that there was neither 
‘‘commission nor oath of office” upon the 
files of the Department of Justice creating 
Mr. Gibson Assistant Attorney of the United 
States (as the latter had signed himself), and 
that therefore his report could not be received. 
Mr. Gibson, on the other hand, insists that 
he was appointed by Attorney-General Mac- 
Veagh, and there the matter rests. This 
illustrates, again, the loose way in which the 
Star-route prosecutions have been managed. 
Since the defeat of the Government in the 
preliminary cases against Brady and Tilley 
there seems to be great danger of the whole 
matter falling through. 

It is said that President Arthur’s message 
will not be printed, as has been customary of 
late years, before it is sent to Congress. 


The Speakership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been attracting considerable at- 
tention in political circles in Washington 
during the week. Messrs. Hiscock, Keifer, 
and Kasson are the leading candidates for the 
office at present. 


Ex-Speaker Randall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is reported to have said that a re- 
funding bill, modelled on the one vetoed during 
the last session, will be introduced in the 
House at an early day. 

It is probable that when Congress meets, the 
State Department will be called on for copies 
of the instructions to Ministers Hurlbut and 
Kilpatrick, and all correspondence relating to 
the situation in Peru, and it is thought likely 
that both of these gentlemen will be recalled. 

It is rumored that the recent complication 
arising from the opposite course of the United 
States Ministers to Peru and Chili is due toa 
lobby in Washington, which holds large claims 
against Peru. 

Mr. Tingle, Supervising Special Agent of 
the Treasury Department, has submitted his 
annual report on the Customs Service. He says 
that ‘‘many of the vexatious requirements 
prescribed by law and used in customs trans 
actions might be discarded with positive 


| benefit to the public service,” and submits : 


number of suggestions for the relief of im- 


| porters and shipowners. Among them are the 
| substitution of a simple declaration, signed by 
| the importer and attested by a notary, for the 
| present-system of requiring an oath, which, he 

says, is ‘‘as a rule merely formal, and serves 


no purpose except to cause inconvenience to 
importers by compelling their personal at- 
tendance at the custom-house.” Another sug- 
gestion which Mr. Tingle makes is that many 
of the customs districts should be consoli- 
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dated. ‘‘ There are twenty-two ports of entry 
at which not a dollar of duties has been col- 
lected for a whole year, and this is true of 
many previous years.” 

Commissioner Dudley of the Pension Bureau 
states that over $100,000,000 have been paid 
out for arrears of pensions, and that it will re- 
quire $235,000,000 more to pay the remaining 
claims which have already accrued under the 
Arrears of Pensions Bill. Commissioner Dud- 
ley thinks that the attention of Congress 
should be called to the nation’s liabilities 
under the bill, and that provision should be 
made for their discharge. He also says that 
he wishes authority to employ a number of 
lawyers to make a personal examination of 
pension claimants and their witnesses, and to 
determine the correctness of the statements 
set forth in their affidavits. The necessities 
of the Pension Office seem to be pressing, and 
Congress will be forced to consider them at an 
early date. 

In his report to Secretary Hunt, Admiral 
Rogers of the Naval Academy advocates a 
decrease in the number of cadet midshipmen 
and cadet engineers. He says that there are 
now two hundred graduates of the Naval 
Academy who are wuiting promotion to the 
grade of ensign, which is the lowest commis- 
sioned grade, and that some of the young men 
who graduated last June will have to wait at 
least eight years longer before obtaining this 
promotion. 

The unanimous report of the Naval Adviso- 
ry Board relative to the construction of ves- 
sels for the navy has been submitted for the 
consideration of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and will appear in his annual report, which 
will be given to the press in a few days. 

Professor Hough, Chief of the Division of 
Forestry in the Agricultural Department, who 
has been in Europe collecting data on forestry, 
has returned and will make a report of his in- 
vestigations, with recommendations to Congress 
for the planting, preservation, and mainte- 
nance of forests on the prairie and desert lands 
of the United States, 


The Virginia State Board of Canvassers an- 
nounce the majority of Mr. Blair, the Re- 
adjuster candidate for Attorney-General, to be 
12,273. Itis stated that the Readjusters will 
have a majority of twenty-two in the Legis- 
lature on a joint ballot. 

The Philadelphia Citizens’ Committee of 
One Hundred has been working hard to get 
the Reform party into shape so as to carry the 
municipal elections in February. ‘‘ Gigantic 
frauds”’ are being ‘‘ unearthed” in the Tax 
Office, which are said to implicate other offi- 
cers of the City Government. The whole 
matter is to be brought before the City Coun- 
cils on Thursday next, when it is expected 
that some startling revelations will be made. 

The Atlanta Exposition continues to draw 
immense crowds. On Thursday 19,320 people 
visited the Exposition. The town has been 
crowded to excess throughout the week. 
Great interest is taken in the South in the con- 
vention of planters, agriculturists, and mill 
men who will meet at Atlanta on the 6th of 
December. Thousands of persons are expect- 
ed to attend this convention, which will doubt- 
less result in great benefit to all Southern in- 
dustries. 

Judge Beardsley has refused the application 
of the Malleys for bail, and they will have to 
remain in jail to await the decision of the 
Grand Jury, which meets in January. 

The billiard matches which have been played 
in New York during the last week for the 
cushion-carom championship, and which 
brought out most of the best billiard players 
in the United States, resulted in a victory for 
Joseph Dion, who carried off the diamond 
championship emblem. Schaefer won the 
second prize. 

FOREIGN. 


In the debate on the budget in the German 
Reichstag, on Thursday, Herr Richter, the 
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leader of the Progressists, delivered a long 


speech attacking those who support the eco- 
nomical policy of Prince Bismarck as set forth 
in the Emperor’s message. He is said to have 
spared ‘‘ neither the real nor the nominal au- 
thor” of the message. He said that ‘‘ while 
ready to recognize Prince Bismarck’s immor- 
tal merits, the German people now claim to be 


of age, and to have a voice in the settlement of | 


their destinies." The Opposition assert that 
they achieved a ‘great triumph” on Thurs- 
day, and that Richter’s speech produced such a 
powerful effect that none of the Government’s 
representatives were for the moment prepared 
to reply, thus necessitating the sudden closing 
of the debate. 

The debate on the project of the incorpora- 
tion of Hamburg in the Zollverein was begun 
in the Reichstag on Monday. Great interest 
was lent to the debate by a speech of Prince 
Bismarck, in which he said that the point in- 
volved in the question of the incorporation was 
the carrying out of constitutional provisions. 
In this he would not allow himself to be hin- 
dered, but would endeavor by every justifiable 
means, as long as he was compelled to retain 
oftice, to consolidate the Empire. He referred 
to the opposition which his efforts for the con- 
solidation of Germany had received from the 
Liberals. The debate ended in a resolution to 
refer the bill to a committee, which should 
clear up existing doubts as to the constitutional 
aspects of the question. 

Ata Parliamentary dinner in Berlin Prince 
Bismarck maintained that the recent elections 
should by no means be taken as a condemna- 
tion of the policy of the Government, since, 
reckoning by thenumber of votes polled, the 
Conservatives alone among the principal po- 
litical parties scoreda substantial increase as 
compared with the elections of 1878. This 
year the Conservatives polled 870,358 votes 
against 749,494 in 1878. 

M. Gambetta has had an interview with 
General Chanzy, late French Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, in the course of which the 
ywremier declared that the foreign policy of 
‘rance would not be changed. Regarding 
the internal policy, he said that the last elections 
indicated that the country required the adop- 
tion of a more decided line of action against 
the clergy. 

M. Paul Bert, the new French Minister of 
Public Worship, in receiving the staff of his 
department on Friday, said that the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Worship had no 
concern with doctrines, as this office was one 
of police in the highest acceptance of the 
term. He added that he had no project of mak- 
ing the clergy a national body, and would 
abstain from violence or party molestation, 
and that the people would see that he was not 
a ‘‘revolutionist or a blunderer, but a man 
brought up in the study of science and law.” 

In consequence of a debate in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on Thursday, the Min- 
ister of the Interior has requested the prefects 
to prepare lists of all offences committed by 
priests in the exercise of their functions. 

It is stated that as soon as the appropriation 
bills are passed the French Government will 
prorogue the Chambers. During the recess the 
Government will prepare the various proposals 
it intends to submit on the reassembling of the 
Chambers in January. The most important 
question will relate to the revision of the Con- 
stitution. 

The result of the French elections for Sena- 
torial delegates indicates that the Republicans 
will be victorious in twenty-five departments 
out of thirty-two. 

Mr. Morton, United States Minister to 
France, had a conference with Premier Gam- 
betta on Wednesday last with reference to the 
importation of American -pork into France. 
The result of the conference has not yet been 
authoritatively stated. 

M. Roustan, French Minister at Tunis, de- 
clares that he will soon ask to be transferred 
to another post. 
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There has been little news of importance 
from Tunis during the week. A portion of 
General Forgemol’s division reached Gafsa 
after fighting the whole way. The Porte has 
applied to the Bey for a large sum of money 
to compensate the Moslem refugees for their 
losses from the bombardment of Sfax by the 
French, and the Bey is reported to have for- 
warded a communication to the French Min- 
ister on the subject. There is a report that 
Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador to 
France, informed the late French Cabinet, on 
behalf of both England and Spain, that they 
could not view the entry of French troops 
into Morocco as benevolently as they had their 
entry into Tunis. 

Sefior Martinez, the Spanish Minister of 
Justice, has said that the Government was ne- 
gotiating with the Vatican for the arrange- 
ment of the civil-marriage question, and 
hoped for a favorable result, but that in a con- 
trary event the Government would maintain 
the principles of the bill on this subject and 
uphold the prerogative of the state. Itis stated 
that the prelates who belong to the Senate 
intend to submit a protest against the bill, 
and will afterward quit the Senate in a body. 
On Friday, a Senator from Cuba asked the 
Government whether it was disposed to open 
negotiations with England for the restitution of 
Gibraltar, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
replied with true diplomatic indefiniteness that 
“the Government would act in accordance 
with the best interests of the country and the 
maintenance of good relations with friendly 
powers.” The question of buying Gibraltar 
from England is being considerably discussed 
in Spain 

Lawlessness is increasing in Ireland. lt 
looks as if the policy of the ‘‘no-rent” mani- 
festo were being adhered to to a much greater 
extent than had been anticipated. Incendi- 
arism, petty outrages, and threatening procla- 
mations are reported to be everywhere rife. 
Lord Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, in 
a speech at Belfast on Wednesday, said that 
he held no hope that the Government would 
be able at present to relax coercive measures. 
The Land Commissioners have issued a notice 
calling attention to the power which they 
possess to hear applications from laborers 
to compel farmers to provide better dwellings 
for them. Three new sub-commissioners have 
been appointed under the Land Act. Lord 
Hartington and Sir William Harcourt both 
declared, in speeches delivered during the 
week, that the Government was determined 
to act with patience as well as ‘‘ unswerv- 
ing firmness.” Various stricter coercive mea- 
sures have been suggested during the week, 
among them suspension of trial by jury, 
but the Government seems by no means pre- 
pared for such a step at present, and the 
principal Irish judges strongly deprecate it. 


The extraordinary movement in Confederate 
bonds which has excited so much interest of 
late is said to have been partly due to the fact 
that the committee of Confederate bondhold- 
ers in London made a statement that they in- 
tend to appeal, ‘‘ steadily and perseveringly,” 
to the public and Congress of the United States 
to bring about an opinion that the time has 
come when the restriction imposed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
should be removed so far as it prohibits the 
Southern States from effecting a just and 
equitable settlement of their debts. The com- 
mittee repudiate the idea of embarking in liti- 
gation to recover Confederate property in Eu- 
rope. 

It is stated that at the meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of English Freemasons on the 7th 
of December, the Prince of Wales will move 
a vote of condolence with the family of the 
‘late brother, James A. Gartield.” 

Another heavy gale prevailed throughout 
England and Ireland on Saturday and Sunday, 
doing heavy damage to property. 

It is stated that Count Kilnoky, the newly- 
appointed Austrian Minister of Foreign Af- 
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fairs, will, before his departure from St. 
Petersburg, arrange a meeting between the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and the Czar. 


In his opening address to the Rumanian 
Parliament on Sunday, King Charles dwelt 
chiefly on the Danube question. He said that 
the destinies of Rumania have always been, 
and will remain, closely bound up with the 
free navigation of the Danube. 


The Rumanian Government has renewed 
for a year the prohibition of the importation 
of pork from the United States and several 
European countries. 


An extraordinary plot to kill the Czar is 
reported to have been discovered in Russia. 
The plan was to send up a balloon loaded with 
dynamite and explosive fire-balls, together with 
appliances to cause the balloon to fall within 
the palace yard at Gatchina, where the royal 
family are; the balloon was then to explode 
and set the palace on fire. In the confusion it 
was intended to ‘‘seize the Czar and _ his 
family.” 


The Greek Post-oftice in Constantinople has 
been forcibly closed in pursuance of an order 
of the Turkish Government. The Greeks 
submitted without resistance, declaring that 
they yielded to force. 


Seiior Calderon, formerly Provisional Presi 
dent of Peru, and his Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, have been arrested by the Chilians and 
taken to Santiago. Mr. Martinez, the Chilian 
Minister to this country, says that this step 
was taken because Calderon persisted in ‘* exer- 
cising acts of jurisdiction which interfered 
with the occupying forces, in spite of the de- 
cree of the Commander of Forces.” Pierola’s 
forces are reported to be deserting him, and 
his complete downfall and banishment from 
the country are expected daily; meanwhile the 
settlement of the difliculties between Peru and 
Chili seems to be as far off asever. It is re- 
ported that the Chilian Ambassadors, now in 
Lima, are considering the project of declaring 
the occupation of Peru by the Chilians for tive 
years, at the expiration of which period elec- 
tions are to be held for President and Con- 
gressmen. 

General Prendergast y Gordon, the newly 
appointed Captain-General of Cuba, was sworn 
into oftice on Monday. He hasissued a pro- 
clamation in which he says he will follow a 
broad and generous policy, which offers guar- 
antees of respect and consideration io all opin- 
ions, 

Advices from Rio Janeiro announce that 
the Brazilian elections have passed off quietly. 
The indications are that the final result will be 
72 Liberals against 50 Conservatives. The 
present Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the 
Interior are among the defeated candidates. 
Both have resigned their portfolios. 


Despatches from Japan state that the dispute 
between the Japanese and the foreigners in re- 
gard to the silk trade is still unsettled. The 
Japanese dealers have passed a resolution fa- 
voring the direct export of the silk now in Yo- 
kohama, and binding themselves not to dissolve 
their combination so long as the foreigners de- 
Cline to conform to the rules of the guild. 
This ‘‘ deadlock” in the silk trade is produc- 
ing serious consequences in the silk-producing 
districts on account of the dearth of money. 


Affairs in Corea are reported to have 
reached a crisis. There has been much agi- 
tation on the question of opening the country 
to foreign trade, and the King is now reported 
to be in favor of the movement. 

The Liberal Conservative Convention of 
Canada met in Toronto on he arog last. 
Resolutions were adopted endorsing the na- 
tional policy and the syndicate bargain, com- 
plimenting the ministry, and expressing grati- 
tication at Sir John McDonald’s restoration to 
health. Sir Leonard Tilley and Sir John 
McDonald addressed the Convention in defence 
of the Government. 

TuEsDay, November 29, 1881, 
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WHAT AILS THE HIGH-TARIFF MEN ? 


Tue holding of a Protectionist Convention in 
New York just now seems at first sight a little 
incomprehensible. The accounts which we 
have had from protectionist sources, during the 
last seven years at least, of the working of the 
present tariff have apparently left nothing to 
be desired in the mode of raising revenue. It 
has hardly been possible during that period to 
open a protectionist paper without lighting on 
a column of gloritication of the existing legis- 
arrangements for the promotion of 
The account given of 
the Tariff Convention which met 
the other day really went to 
prove that any change in the system would be 
a positive misfortune. It has reduced and is 
rapidly paying off the national debt; it has re- 
stored and is maintaining specie payments; it 
supports the American workingman in unpre- 
cedented comfort; it cheapens all the commodi- 
ties of life; it keeps up a favorable balance of 
trade, and, though last not least, puzzles and 
maddens the British freetrader and causes 
him to lose faith in his nostrums. If this be 
all true, the question naturally suggests it- 
self, Why do the supporters of the system 
hold a Convention? What is there to dis- 
Can anything which has worked 
so much good be improved upon? It would 
appear from the programme of the proceed- 
ings, however, that high-tariff happiness is 
only a surface happiness after all ; that it is 
only to the freetraders that the protectionists 
wear a smiling front. Among themselves 
there is apparently still much gloom and dis- 
content and apprehension, and the object of 
the Convention apparently is an interchange 
of opinions with a view to the alleviation of 
various miseries which even tariffs cannot 
cure. 

It appears in the first place that the dele- 
gates willalldemand more protection. The very 
first topic for discussion is the diminution of 
protection and the ‘‘ injury done to home indus- 
try” by certain decisions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. These decisions have in some cases 
lowered the duties actually levied. The opin- 
ion of the Convention doubtless will be that 
whenever the Secretary has decided on a rate 
of duty he should decide in favor of the higher 
rate. Then the Convention is to demand a 
“civilian commission,” whatever that may 
mean, not simply ‘‘to thoroughly investigate 
and report on the progress, condition, and needs 
of American industries,” and recommend 
whatever (be it lower or higher duties) their 
condition seems to permit or call for, but ‘‘to re- 
commend such tariff legislation as will be pro- 
tective in character, consistent in all parts, and 
adapted to the present condition of the busi- 
ness of the country.” It will thus be seen 
that the Tariff Commission of which there is 
so much talk, must, if our protectionist friends 
have their way, be not by any means a judi- 
cial body, but a body whose conclusions are 
to be framed for it beforehand by interested 
parties. It might find, for instance, that the 
tariff in several cases worked direct injury to 
American industry, and that in other cases any 
duty was unnecessary or mischievous, but it 
would be nevertheless its duty to reeoommend 
more protection. In fact, it 1s difficult to see 
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what the protectionists want a commission 
for, if it is only to be allowed to recommend 
what they already enjoy. We are therefore 
forced to suspect that they think a commis- 
sion is inevitable, and are preparing to take 
the harm out of it by imposing conclusions on 
it before it makes any inquiry. They do not 
want it to contain any of those confounded 
fellows who are open to conviction. They 
like men who when they set out to search 
know what they are going to fire. 

The fourth topic of discussion, ‘‘the main- 
tenance of a favorable balance of trade by the 
enlargement of our markets for American 
produce, and the promotion of our shipbuild- 
ing interests and foreign commerce,” would 
be very mysterious to anybody who had not 
followed the workings of the protectionist 
mind during the last twenty years. The fact 
is that we have no foreign markets worth 
mention for any product of American industry 
which our tariff protects. That we do not 
suffer from this more seriously is due to the 
fact that we cover a wider area, and possess a 
greater variety of soil and climate and a larger 
and busier population with free trade than any 
other country in the world. We enjoy, in 
other words, very much the advantages which 
England, France, and Italy would enjoy if 
they formed a Zollverein, and abolished their 
custom-houses as against each other. It is due 
aiso to the fact that the market for our manu- 
factures is increased every year by immi- 
gration. The effect of immigration on Ameri- 
can industry is exactly similar to the opening 
every year of a small foreign state, containing 
half a million of inhabitants, to the unrestrict- 
éd entrance of American goods. 

These two facts, combined with the 
enormous extent of our national resources, 
enable us to support the protectionist 
experiment, including the loss of all for- 
eign markets for manufactured articles, 
and of all share in the carrying trade, with 
apparent impunity. If our protectionist 
brethren were wise, they would be content 
with this and keep quiet about foreign trade 
and the shipping interest. In fact, on their 
own theory, we ought not to desire foreign 
markets. But being only men aiter all, 
they are ashamed of the fact that we have no 
access to foreign markets and have no ships. 
Their mode of dealing with this problem is in 
itself a curious phenomenon. The universal 
panacea of higher duties will not answer 
in this case. It is plain enough that we 
cannot make the foreigner buy more of our 
goods by putting heavier duties on his, and 
it is plain also that there is no way of 
making him transport either our or his 
goods in our bottoms but by offering him 
cheap freights; and in protectionist eyes 
cheapness is an abomination. There is, con- 
sequently, a diverting vagueness about the 
Convention’s description of this difficulty. 
We warrant, however, that when the two 
orators who are to open the discussion on 
it—Messrs. John Roach and William Ward 
—come to be heard, the remedy will be found 
to consist in having the Government bribe 
shipowners to run two or three lines of steam- 
ships at a loss to some point at which Ameri- 
can goods cannot be sold at a profit after pay- 
ing freight. The simplicity of this plan is its 
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only recommendation. It is worthy of the 
early ages of the race. 

The refusal of the Convention to hear an 
‘‘address of welcome” from Mayor Grace 
because he, the legal representative of a 
city which owes everything to the inter- 
change of commodities with foreigners, wished 
to give his own views about the tariff, 
calls attention to what is the most unplea- 
sant and dangerous side of the protection- 
ist mind—its intolerance. There is nothing 
more instructive in political history than 
the way in which even here, in the home of 
free discussion, a school of economists and 
politicians has grown up which, with a cer- 
tain amount of success, manages to treat all 
opponents of its views as public enemies if not 
foreign emissaries. The phenomenon was wit- 
nessed once before in the case of the slave- 
holders, and the cause is the same in both 
cases—the creation and maintenance, by special 
legislation, of a class of property-holders whose 
interests are separate from or opposed to those 
of their fellow-citizens. Such a class is every- 
where unusually fierce and intolerant in poli- 
tics. It has to be so because it has to per- 
suade the community year after year that 
laws which put other people’s money in its 
own pockets inure mainly to the benefit of 
those from whom the money is taken. No 
logicians were ever known to be patient or 
charitable when engaged in a job of this kind. 





SPEAKERSHIP CONTESTS. 
THe despatches from Washington give an 
amusing account of the considerations which 
are affecting Congressmen’s minds with regard 
to the selection of a Speaker. The friends of 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, think that Michi- 
gan ought to have the place, because for 
twenty-five years she has given large Republi- 
can majorities, and ‘‘ has never been suitably 
rewarded for her constancy,” while Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, all much less constant, 
have had political favors showered on them. 
A Speaker from New York is out of the 
question, of course, because ‘“‘ with the Pres- 
ident and two members of the Cabinet, 
the Empire State ought to be content.” 
Mr. Kasson is supported by Iowa, and has 
gieat strength because Iowa is the ‘‘ banner” 
Republican State, and in the matter of con- 
stancy it will be difficult to decide between 
Iowa and Michigan. The Indiana Con- 
gressmen, however, treat the constancy argu- 
ment with great contempt, and insist that it is 
not a steady Republican majority which en- 
titles a State to the Speakership, but a 
majority in a really doubtful State in a 
Presidential year, and therefore clam the 
place for Mr. Orth, who, by holding In- 
diana firm in the Republican column last 
year, helped to save the country from the 
Democrats. This argument is reinforced by 
the fact that Indiana is not represented in the 
Cabinet, while New York, the other doubtful 
State, has two Cabinet positions. General 
Keifer is the Ohio candidate, and his claims 
are based on ‘* the assass:nation of President 
Garfield and the transfer of the centre of po- 
litical influence and power to New York.” 
All the Western Republicans are agreed that 
the Speaker must be a Western man, but it is 
obviously difficult to foresee the result of a 
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contest decided by such considerations as those 
that we have mentioned. The claim of Ohio 
may perhaps be regarded as rather far-fetched 
and sentimental, but it would puzzle the most 
fair-minded man to say whether the Speaker- 
ship ought to be given to a “‘ constant” or toa 
‘doubtful ” State. 

The ‘‘ views” of the candidates with regard 
to the various subjects about which the party 
platforms make declarations of principles, 
and with which the committees appointed by 
the Speaker have to deal, do not seem to be at 
all known. Mr. Kasson’s friends assert that 
his opinions with regard to the tariff have 
‘‘undergone considerable modification recent- 
ly,” so that he is now a revenue reformer of a 
‘‘mild type,” while on his own behalf Mr. 
Kasson is understood to declare that ‘‘he is 
now, as he ever was, a believer in the protec- 
tive principle.” Some Western Republicans 
who are opposed to General Keifer, are 
dissatisfied with him because, as they say 
he has, at some time or other, expressed 
hostility to the Mississippi River ; but there 
seems to be no certainty about this, and for 
our own part we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the General, if he were asked a plain 
up-and-down question, would be found to 
have no more hostility to the Mississippi than 
he has to the Equator, and to be no more op- 
posed to internal improvements on which a 
majority of the party is united than Mr. 
Kasson is to revenue reform or the protective 
principle. 

No reasons are given why Mr. Hiscock, the 
New York candidate, should be selected, it buing 
hopeless in the present condition of politics to 
urge any claims for this State; but a strong 
reason has been found by the supporters of the 
other candidates against him, and that is, 
that he cannot be trusted because ‘‘he has on 
several occasions been seen in pleasant con- 
versation with that prominent Democratic 
statesman, ex-Speaker Randall”—experience 
having shown that with a New York politician 
such interviews as these are not infrequently 
the prelude to the most base and loathsome 
forms of treachery. 

The usual newspaper view of the mat- 
ter is that considerations such as_ these 
ought not to influence the result at all; 
that, in fact, they are peculiarly out of 
place in a contest for the Speakership; that 
any one who is put forward as the favo- 
rite son of a particular State will necessarily 
feel, if elected, that he must do what he can, in 
his appointment of committees and in bis rul- 
ings, to advance the interests of the State he 
represents; that what is needed in a Speaker 
is solid judgment, breadth of information, 
thorough impartiality, and undoubted integ- 
rity. The organization of the committees 


determines to a very great extent the 
character of legislation, and a Speaker 
ought consequently to be chosen who 


will not fritter away the future of the 
party in any effort for persona) popularity 
and aggrandizement, in rewarding friends, 
punishing foes, or promoting factions. This 
view of the subject is evidently not shared by 
anybody in Washington. The most notice- 
able thing about the discussion of the candi- 
dates’ claims is, that it does not include any 
consideration whatever of their respective fit- 
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ness for the office. It cannot be, in the nature 
of things, that Mr. Kasson, General Keifer, Mr. 
Hiscock, and the other candidates are all 
equally competent to discharge the duties 
of Speaker ; and the only conclusion to which 
we can come from the total silence main- 
tained about this is, that fitness is no longer 
regarded at Washington as a matter of any 
consequence inthe contest. This is not owing, 
as we have said, to the unimportance of the 
office, but to the fact that as politics are now 
managed, ‘‘ fitness” is such a confusing ele- 
ment that no man can see how things would 
come out if much attention were paidtoit. If 
a Speaker is selected because he is in sympathy 
with the Administration, he will fix the com- 
mittces and distribute his patronage so as to 
help the Administration’s friends and punish 
its enemies; if, on the other hand, he is put 
forward as a favorite son of a particular 
State, a friend of the Mississippi River, 
or of increasing the duty on wool or iron, 
the friends of other rivers and the sons 
of other States and the advocates of a higher 
tax on whiskey know just where to find 
him, and how to make their arrangements 
in advance of the election so that, by means of 
that spirit of compromise which is the life and 
soul of good politics ; their interests shall not 
be absolutely sacrificed. To settle the contest 
by considerations of fitness, or, in other words, 
experience, integrity, judgment, and impar- 
tiality, would introduce the most frightful 
confusion into the whole matter; for no poli- 
tician cantell in advance to what conclusions 
with regard to conflicting rivers, or taxes, or 
the claims of constant or doubtful States, such 
a qualification would lead a Speaker. 

The contest over the Speakership is becom- 
ing with every new Congress in many respects 
like the contest over the Presidency in the 
nominating convention. We find the same 
arguments as to the ‘‘claims” of various 
States, based on their constant or fluctuating 
election returns; the same cheerful readiness 
to subordinate opinions, so far as possible, to 
interests; the same feeling that the East is too 
greedy, andthe West is entitled to the place, or 
vice versa. Inthe Speakership contest the disap- 
pearance of fitness as a test is perhaps more 
marked ; on the other hand, ‘‘ dark-horse” 
candidates, kept in reserve to be put in the 
running when the “break” comes, are not 
yet a feature of Speakership contests. For 
this a huge and tumultuous body like a na- 
tional convention is probably necessary. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 
Wiru the advent to power of a new Ministry 
in France it is probable that certain economic 
questions which were suffered to remain un- 
touched by the late Ministry will come before 
the public for settlement. In nothing were 
the weakness and vacillating policy of the 
late Ministry more clearly shown than in their 
manner of treating matters of commerce and 
finance. Distrusting their own strength, they 
refused to notice many pressing matters, or 
treated them in such a manner as to render 
any hope of a final and satisfactory settlement 
fruitless. 
First in importance, so far as the foreign 
commerce of France is concerned, are the 








commercial treaties, over which there has been 
so much discussion of late. Although it is 
announced that the treaty with Belgium has 
been signed, and the final proposals of a treaty 
have been submitted to Italy, this is not a 
very brilliant result for the late Mivistry to 
boast of. It would seem to be an easy mat- 
ter for two nations situated as are France and 
Italy to come to a speedy agreement on a com- 
mercial treaty; for as both are under a pro- 
tectionist or at least a high, tariff, it is only 
necessary to decide upon the duties which are 
to be mutually reduced. But in treating with 
England the case is very different, for Eng- 
land has no general tariff, or any duties that 
could be reduced to any extent iu return for a 
hike concession on the part of France. 
Moreover, of late a strong protectionist 
party has gained the ascendancy in France, 
and forced the late Ministry to enter into 
the negotiations with England with such pro- 
posals as forbade any agreement between the 
two nations. This was accomplished only by 
a bargain between the protectionist manufac- 
turers and the agriculturists, and this bargain 
has been broken, for little or none of the prom- 
ised protection was given to agriculture. Sucill, 
this alliance between the two interests lasted 
long enough to make the Ministry consent to 
the protectionist programme, and all attempts 
to frame atreaty failed. But as Gambetta as- 
sumes power with a strong majority behind 
him, he may again offer to resume negotia- 
tions with England, and thus remedy to some 
extent the mistakes of his predecessor. In his 
speech before the Senate he is very vague in 
this matter; he merely engages to fix by 
treaties an economic régime of the various in- 
dustries. 

The most important question relating to 
finance, and one that has been allowed to 
pass almost unnoticed for six years, is that 
of the conversion of the public funds bear- 
ing five per cent. into funds bearing a lower 
rate of interest, While England and the 
United States have successfully accomplished 
at different times vast refunding operations, 
with little or no disturbance to trade, this 
method of reducing the public burdens by re- 
ducing the rate of interest on public loans has 
never been extensively practised in France, 
because the political situation has boon such as 
to render any proposal to refund dangerous to 
the tenure of office of the Ministry. For inno 
country is the national debt so completely dis- 
tributed among the population as is that of 
France. In 1875 the public fundholders were 
nearly equal in number to the freeholders of 
the soil (about four and one-balf millions), 
and any attempt to reduce the income of 
so large a proportion of the total popula- 
tion is regarded as fatal to the Ministry 
proposing the reduction. But the charge 
on the national debt is very heavy, amount- 
ing to about twenty-one francs pur head of 
population, so that, if this burden could be 
reduced, the fundholder would be benefited ; 
for though his nominal income would be re- 
duced, his taxes would also be less. The 
portion of the debt which bears five per cent. 
interest amounted in 1875 to 5,743,000,000 
francs, and the annual charge on this amount 
to 345,000,000 francs ; so that the reduction of 
even one per cent. in the interest would form 
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quite an item, This stock was quoted in the 
first week 116; and as the 
three per cents were then selling at about 84, 
the could 
doubtless easily be refunded at four per cent., 
and the new stock issued at par. It is true 
that Gambetta, in a speech at Romans in 1878, 


in November at 


whole amount of five per cents 


expressed a wish that this question should 
never be brought forward; but his position at 
that very different what it 
is now, and his objection to refunding was 
based rather upon political than upon economic 
Had he appointed Léon Say Minis- 
ter of Finance—and he was strogsly urged 
to do so—the conversion wertitlve been 
at The present financial si- 
tuation of France is favorable to this conver- 
sion, although the political situation is not as 
favorable, owing to the uncertainty of the re- 
sult of the Tunisian expedition. Yet if Italy, 
with the same cloud over her, can attempt the 
far more difficult operation of suppressing a 
paper currency, why could not France accom- 
plish the easier task of refunding a part of her 
debt? The city of Marseilles, a few years 
since, succeeded in reducing the rate of inte- 
rest on her debt from five and four and one- 
half per cent. to four per cent., and certainly 
the credit of France is as high as that of Mar- 
seilles. 

These are the two most important questions 
relating to the commerce and finance of France 
to be settled by the new Ministry. There are 
also some minor ones, such as the reduction 
of burdens on agriculture; the suppression 
of the petty and harassing imposts on com- 
modities which hamper the internal commerce 
of France without producing much revenue 
to the treasuries, and a change in the relations 
now existing between the national Treasury 
and the communes, by which the system of 
subventions will be abolished. The settlement 
of these will be watched with interest. 


time was from 


reasons. 


once effected. 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 

In December, 1874, Mr. James Lick determined 
to erect ‘“‘ the most powerful telescope in the 
world,” somewhere within the boundaries of 
C nia, his adopted State. Various sites were 
proposed and considered, the first being Observa- 
tory Point on Lake Tahoe, which was soon aban- 
doned on account of the severity of the winters 
at this place, and especially on account of the 
great snowfall. Mr. Lick’s original idea was 
somewhat crude and unformed, but it took shape 
after consultation by letter and otherwise with 
various men of science in the East and elsewhere, 
and also with gentlemen of scientific tastes in 
California. Monte Diablo (3,856 feet high), Mount 
Helena (4,343 feet high), and other points were 
successively proposed and, after examination, 
rejected. Finally, Mr. Lick sent Captain Fraser, 
his man of business, to examine Mount Hamilton 
(4,440 feet), an easily accessible peak some thir- 
teen miles east of San Jos¢,in Santa Clara county. 
The first examination was made by Captain Fra- 
ser, in August, 1875, , 

In most respects this site was found to be sat- 
isfactory, but the chief objections to it were im- 
portant if not vital. The cost of construeting a 
road to the summit would certainly be very 
great, and the summit itself was asharp point of 
very hard trap rock. To makea level space here 
for the reception of the necessary buildings would 
be aserious matter. Finally, no water was known 
anywhere near the summit. The last objection 
was disposed of by the discovery of two springs, 


|} mountain, 
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only 4,500 feet distant from the summit and 300 


feet below it. Mr. Lick then announced that if 
Santa Clara county would build a suitable road 
connecting San José with the top of the 
he would establish and suitably 
endow an observatory on Mount Hamilton. 
After various changes in his plans Mr. Lick 
made a deed of trust (dated September 21, 1575), 
which gave a very large amount of real and pe’- 
sonal property to five trustees to be by them ex- 
pended for various purposes. The observatory 
was provided for as follows: ‘The trustees were 
authorized to expend the sum of $700,000 for the 
purchase of the necessary land and for putting 
up on that land ‘“‘a powerful telescope, superior 
to and more powerful than any telescope ever 
yet made,” with the necessary machinery, etc., 
“and also a suitable observatory connected 
therewith.” As soon as these objects are satis- 
factorily accomplished, the observatory is to 
be turned over to the Regents of the University 
of California, to become a department of the 
University, and any surplus left over after pay- 
ing for the land and observatory is to be invested 
in safe bonds. The income from these bonds 
is to be devoted to ‘‘the maintenance of the 
said telescope and of the observatory connected 
therewith, and shall be made useful in promoting 
science.” 

A grant of land was obtained from the United 
States; the proposition of Mr. Lick to Santa 
Clara county was accepted, and the road to the 
top of Mount Hamilton was built during 1876, 
It was formally accepted by the trustees in Jan- 
uary, 1877. It is now maintained by Santa 
Clara county as a county road, and it is quite 
likely that it will soon be extended by Alameda 
county over the range into the San Joaquin val- 
ley. Probably no more magnificent mountain 
road exists in the United States, when one con- 
siders all the circumstances of fine surrounding 
scenery, excellent road-bed, and commanding 
views. Some idea of the engineering difficulties 
overcome can be had from the cost of constructing 
this highway twenty-six miles into the heart of the 
mountains, and witha rise of 4,000 feet in twen- 
ty-two miles. Such a project would appall the 
average county surveyor of New England, but 
it was here accomplished at the large cost of 
$78,000. 

The maximum grade is 6 feet 6 inches in 100 
feet, or about 343 feet ip the mile. Most of the 
road, however, is materially iess steep than this. 
The first four miles is a fine level avenue, laid out 
in a perfectly straight line in the Santa Clara 
valley. The ascent of the foothills is then com- 
menced, and the road begins a series of turnings 
and twistings which are of course necessary to 
keep the gradient low. Toward the end of the 
route the road winds round and round the moun- 
tain itself and overlooks one of the most pictu- 
resque of scenes: the valley of Santa Clara and 
the coast range to the west, a bit of the Pacific 
to the southwest, the Sierra Nevadas, with count- 
less ranges between, to the southeast, the San 
Joaquin valley and the Sierras beyond to the 
east, while to the north on clear days you plain- 
ly see Mount Shasta (14,000 feet), 175 miles away. 
The bay of San Francisco lies open before you, 
like a child’s dissecting map, and at the end of it 
Tamalpais, the mountain near the entrance to 
the Golden Gate. 

Mount Hamilton has, properly speaking, three 
summits. The east peak is 4,440 feet, the middle 
peak is 4,350 feet, and the third, the Observatory 
peak (originally 4,256 feet), has been cut down to 
a level surface just large enough to contain the 
necessary buildings for the instruments. The 
dwelling-house and workshops are on a narrow 
saddle some fifty feet below the summit. To 





gain the level surface some twenty-nine feet of 
rock has been removed from the peak ; in all 
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about 40,000 tons. <A level site is thus provided, 
and this is perfectly accessible from San José, 
With a light wagon one may trot the horses all 
the way. The springs have also been connected 
with ‘‘ the hill,” as it is called by the inhabitants, 
by a good road along which a water pipe is laid. 
These springs yield 850 gallons per day in the 
dryest time, and in the wet season as much as 
5,000 gallons per day. Thus a very serious 
problem is solved. 

The decision of the general plans for the Ob- 
servatory has fallen largely to the President of 
the Lick Trustees, Captain R. S. Floyd. He has 
given to these questions an amount of time which 
few persons could possibly bestow on a matter 
outside of ordinary professional life. Since 1876 
he has personally visited most of the observato- 
ries of Europe and America and has correspond- 
ed with astronomers all over the world. In 1879 
he visited Washington, and together with Pro- 
fessors Newcomb and Holden, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, he prepared a series of drawings from 
which the Observatory was to be built, and or- 
dered the first of the instruments. The general 
plan of the Observatory is to give the place of 
honor to the large dome (some seventy-five feet in 
diameter). This is to contain a refracting telescope 
by Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridgeport, who 
have made not only the largest but the best tele- 
scopes in the world. Their first telescopes were 
six inches in aperture and of exquisite definition. 
Without losing in precision, they have successive- 
ly made object glasses of 814, 9, 12, 1514, 1814, 23, 
and 26 inches. They are now engaged on an ob- 
jective of 50 inches for the Russian Government, 
aud will soon commence the Lick telescope of 36 
Anches aperture, for which they have served so 
magnificent an apprenticeship. This is to occupy 
the whole of the south end of the plateau of the 
summit. At the northwest corner stands a dome 
(completed in November, 1881) which contains a 
12-inch telescope by Alvan Clark, one of his very 
finest. Connecting the two domes is to be a one- 
story building containing a clock room, work- 
shops, a library, offices, and bedrooms for observ- 
ers. <A transit house of iron (completed in 1881) 
stands a few feet east of the smaller dome, and 
just south of this is the photo-heliograph, with its 
house. A few feet east of this the six-inch me- 
ridian circle (by Repsold of Hamburg) is to 
stand, which, with the four-inch transit (by Fauth 
of Washington), completes the list of meridian 
instruments. A four-inch comet-seeker, by Clark, 
occupies a small dome. The main building will 
be built of brick. The bricks of clay, found close 
to the Observatory, are made under a contract 
which saves the Observatory some fifty per cent. 
of the usual cost. About 2,000,000 brick are now 
made and ready to deliver, and these will just 
about suffice for the constructions agreed upon. 

It will be seen that an observing station of im- 
portance is already established on the mountain, 
containing an equipment of which many Euro- 
pean observatories would be proud, It may be 
said that the whole of the fund expended to date 
is less than the cost of the road to the summit, 
and this includes all expenses. This equipment 
has recently been utilized in the observation of 
the transit of Mercury on November 7, 1881, by 
Professor Holden and Mr. Burnham, who were 
invited by the trustees to set up their first instru- 
ments. In 1879 Mr. Burnham spent three of the 
summer months on the mountain, and used his 
six-inch telescope in regular observations, the ob- 
ject being to compare the conditions of vision at 
this high altitude with those at lower levels. 
His conclusions were extremely favorable to the 
Mount Hamilton site, and from his report 
there is little doubt that during the summer 
months this site is more favorable than 
that of any observatory now established. 
During the winter, storms prevail, but the 











snow is not very deep, and does not lie 
long, and the temperature is not very low. 
When it is clear, in the rainy season, it is perfect- 
ly so, and the vision compares favorably with 
the average conditions at Eastern observatories. 
It is obvious that if the management of the Ob- 
servatory affairs remains in the same able con- 
trol, we shall have in a few years one of the most 
admirably equipped observatories in the world, 
on a site far superior to any: and without being 
too sanguine, it will be safe to expect much from 
such an institution in proper hands. 


Correspondence. 

MR. ADIN THAYER ON THE CAUCUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your recent and somewhat lengthy article 
criticising my address at the Massachusetts Club 
seems to call for a few words in reply, although 
it is exceedingly difficult to defend, in your 
columns, a paper which, in all human probability, 
not one in a hundred of your readers will ever 
have an opportunity to see. Had you seen fit to 
publish the address, I should have been quite 
content to leave the whole matter to the candid 
consideration of your readers without a word 
of comment. As it is, they can hardly fail 
to get an entirely erroneous impression of its scope 
and purpose—not from anything which you quote, 
but from the meaning which you attempt to give 
to parts which you do not quote. For instance, 
you say, “‘From the account he gives of Sam 
Adams one would suppose that the unicn of lib- 
erty with law was never thought of until his 
time.” Pray where do you find anything in my 
address that warrants this statement? I have 
never said or believed anything of the kind. The 
idea of liberty regulated by law is as old as 
civilized society, and nothing could have been 
further from my purpose than to claim for 
Sam Adams or anybody else the honor of its 
discovery. Let me quote what I said upon this 
subject: 

‘“‘Sam Adams was a thinker. He had master- 
ed the idea of a republican form of government, 
and it is doubtful if any man ever had a clearer 
conception of liberty, regulated by law, than he. 
He was also a statesman and a politician. The 
terms to me are synonymous. Upon him, more 
than upon any other man, fell the duty of or- 
ganizing resistance to British aggression; and, 
to accomplish this end, he used all the applian- 
ces which were suggested by his powerful and 
trained intellect. ‘he press and the town meet- 
ing he found established, and he used them. But 
finding them insufficient, he supplemented them 
with an institution which the enemies of liberty, 
probably in derision, called ‘a caucus,’ ” 

Will any intelligent student of American his- 
tory say that I have claimed too much for Sam 
Adams ? 

This is not the only instance in which you have 
tortured my words into a meaning contrary to 
their fair and legitimate import; but let the 
others pass. 

It is no very serious thing for an individual to 
be misrepresented in the columns of a newspaper. 
That aconsiderable number of people are not 
satisfied with the caucus is to my mind no valid 
objection to the system. No human institution, 
however beneficent it may be, satisfies every- 
body. Even universal suffrage has hosts of op- 
ponents in this country to-day. You say that 
“to the changed condition of society in many 
parts of the country, and particularly the great 
cities, the caucus is entirely unsuited.” You do 
not state how or why it is unsuited. I therefore 
have simply to place my opinion against yours, 
and assert that under our present form of gov- 
ernment it is suited to substantially every lo- 
cality. 

You say that ‘‘ under his definition of the right 
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of voting he would not be permitted to take 


| partin any Republican caucus in the city of 


| caucus. 


New York.” What ofthat? I have not defended 
any clique or cabal which usurps the power of 
the people and assumes the honored name of 
Such an organization is no more enti- 


tled to the name of a caucus than are the follow- 


|} name of a Christian church. 


ers of Joe Smith and Brigham Young to the 
I spoke in defence 
of the caucus as it ought to be, as it was in the 
time of Sam Adams, and as it is to-day through- 
out Massachusetts, and I denounced its perver- 


sion as fraught with danger to the republic. 


From this line of argument I do not propose 


| to withdraw for the sake of discussing side is- 


sues. You say that ‘the best system of party 


nominations is that in which it is easiest for the 


| most intelligent and the laziest and most indif- 


| pute your claim to priority of invention. 





ferent to take part.” So far as this idea applies 
to ‘‘the Jaziest and most indifferent,” I think 
you may fairly consider that it is an entirely 
new discovery, and nobody will be likely to dis- 
What 
your precise system may be you do not state. 
When you do, it will be quite time to criticise; 
but in the meantime I must be permitted to say 
that I have no faith in any royal road to good 
governmert any more than I have in a royal 
road to learning, virtue,or religion. The problem 
of adapting political duties to the requirements 
of absolute laziness has never yet been solved, 
nor am [aware that its solution has ever before 
been seriously attempted. Should you, however, 
succeed, you will confer lasting benefit upon the 
human race, and greatly relieve the anxiety of 
those of us who believe that political inertness is 
the chief stumbling-block in the road to the per- 
manent success of free institutions. 


ApDIN THAYER. 
WORCESTER, November 14. 


[Mr. Thayer published his address in a pam- 
phlet and sent it to this journal, presumably to 
be discussed as well as read. He can hardly 
have expected that if we discussed it we should 
publish it—any such rule would of course 
make any notice of a book or pamphlet an im- 


possibility. It would fill several pages of the 
Nation. We will add that if we had publish- 


ed it in full, our comments on it would have 
been much more effective. For instance, more 
space for quotations would justify our asser- 
tion as to the réle Mr. Thayer assigns to Sam 
Adams. The proper answer to the charge that 
we have in other cases tortured his words into 
a meaning contrary to their fair and legitimate 
import is, as it is not supported by proof or 
illustration, a simple denial. As Mr. Thayer 
now says that he defended ‘‘ the caucus as it 
ought to be, as it was inthe time of Sam 
Adams, and as it is to-day throughout Massa- 
chusetts,” we really have no further contro- 
versy with him. But we must in self-justiti- 
cation add that, whatever his design may have 
been in writing his pamphlet, what he really 
did defend was the caucus as it is, and not in 
Massachusetts only but everywhere, as the 
following curious passage alone abundantly 
proves. If his plan had been more limited, he 
would doubtless have treated people who find 
fault with the caucus—many of whom are as 
honest, intelligent, and patriotic as he is— 
with more respect, or rather with less contempt, 
for not agreeing with him. It will be seen 
that he claims without qualitication success 
for the caucus everywhere but in the slave 
States, and castigates the ‘‘doctrinaires ” for 
not being satisfied with what was good enough 
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Adams and his contemporaries. 
With a few slight changes, this argument 
might be used against railroads, and steam 
boats, and stoves in churches. 


for Sam 


‘*Adams and his compeers saw that British 
tyranny could best be resisted, and republican 
institutions organized, by submitting all questions 


| to the people in their primary capacity, where 





every citizen could discuss and vote on a perfect 
equality with his fellows. The experiment was 
tried, and has proved an abundant success, so 
that it has been ever since an established institu 
tion throughout the country, save only in local 
ities controlled by the slave oligarchy, where 
freedom of speech and of the press have always 
been practically denied ; and it would seem that 
a discreet distrust of their own wisdom might 
lead some of our doctrinaires to cease from their 
flippant denunciations of an institution which 
received the approval of Hancock and Otis and 
Warren and the Adamses, and which more than 
acentury’s experience has justified and approved. 


| Itis apeculiarly American institution ; for we 


find nothing really analogous to the orderly, 
deliberative American caucus in any of the insti 
tutions of the Old World. It is difficult to see 
what objection can really be made to the caucus 
in the abstract, the peaceable assembling of citi 
zens together to deliberate upon public affairs, 
and to place in nomination the candidates who 
are to be supported at the coming election. The 
objections, as expressed by orator and journalist 
in their furious denunciation of caucus tyranny 
and political wire-pulling, may be all formulated 
in the single statement that corrupt and time- 
serving men attend and control caucuses. Un 
doubtedly, but they also vote and control elec 
tions when they are inthe majority. The objec 
tion proves too much, if it proves anything, for 
it strikes at the very foundation of free govern 
ment-—universal suffrage. If these men are to 
vote and participate in elections, why not recog 
nize the fact and provide for it? We not only 
meet the vicious and depraved at the caucus 
and the polis, but we meet them in all the walks 
of life.” 
— Eb. Nation. | 
THE NEW YORK CITY YALE 
JUBILEE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: What the Yale Alumni in the city of 
New York do, or do not do, is a matter of inte- 
rest to a limited, perhaps a small, portion of 
your readers ; yet Yale graduates are numerous 
throughout the country, and critics, hostile to 
university education, are more numerous. The 
transactions, then, of the most conspicuous and 
largely attended reunion of Yale Alumni in our 
colossal city are not without consequence, since 
they indicate with more or less exactness the 
result of university education at a time when 
the educated intellect unbends itself, when So- 
crates and Alcibiades hob-nob together, and 
pleasure goes hand in hand with philosophy to 
the supper-table. 

When ordinary men meet for convivial pur- 
poses, uncheered and unchecked by feminine 
presence, there is always an outflow of vul- 
garity, only partially redeemed by that Rabe- 
laisian humor which is the muck out of which 
all gross stories grow, and which, however 
much we may deplore its existence, is an ad- 
mitted and permanent fact—a sort of *‘ covenant 
running with the land” out of which male hu- 
man beings are made. A natural supposition 
would be that a university education, especially 
the education imparted at such a university as 
Yale, would tend to refine away such vulgarity 
to a vanishing point ; to cleanse a Rabelais of 
filth while leaving to him the full exercise of his 
native humor, and in fact developing this humor 
by fruitful methods of culture. Two hundred 
classically, mathematically, philosophically edu- 
cated gentlemen, alumni of one seat of learning, 
devote an evening to intellectual recreation 
in the society of each other, and what is the re- 
sult? A song is sung, as a preliminary. This 
song of four verses is written in a halting style, 
and fails to furnish correct scansion. Charity 
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compels us to believe that it was intended to be 
but al- 
though undeniably bad, it was not bad enough to 
be good. It was admirably sung, however ; and 
i good-natured audience prepared themselves to 


incorrect as to rhythm, and rhyme also ; 


a poem. In order to enjoy a poem, an 


educated listener requires that the poem shall be | 
rules of | 


constructed in accordance with the 
poetic art, and that it shall be vitally informed 
with the poetic principle. Such construction is 
simple, and demands little more than educated 
industry ; the life-giving interjection of the 
poetic principle is a matter of genius, and can- 
not be manipulated to order. The prevalent 
conclusion, after the alleged poem had been 
read, was that the audience had been cheated of 
their and attention. Yet, but for the 
the general dulness of the 
piece would have been pardoned, since the per- 
former was evidently doing the best he could ; 
and this sort of energy only becomes blame- 
worthy when he is doing his best in an unworthy 
direction, 


time 


doubles ente nites, 


A “missionary address” followed, as.to the 
bad taste of which no doubt was expressed. No 
reason exists why a collection of scholars should 
at any time set up one of their number to tra- 
vesty a sermon, or to make a parody of Scrip- 
ture, or to ridicule organized schemes of doing 
good ; but if such a reason should exist, it is the 
minimum of fair treatment of the travestied 
sermon, the parodied Scripture, or the organized 
scheme that the business should be done on 
artistic principles—neatly, skilfully, with keen 
wit, with a humor that shall produce a smile 
upon the faces of listeners while the speaker 
wears the mask of gravity. None of these con- 
ditions were observed during the delivery of the 
address” at the Yale Jubilee. 
When the orator, liberally educated at great 
expense, displayed his culture by saying : ‘‘ This 
is a big scheme; we'll let you all in on the 
ground-floor ; Jay and Cyrus are both in it, and 
it’s bound to go through; yes, there’s lots of 
money in it,” his own countenance was wreathed 
with smiles, and he chuckled audibly ; but the 
audience despaired. With this orator doubles 
ententes went out and broad vulgarity came 
in without mask or clothing. A map of Africa, 
with a railroad from end to end, garnished with 
caricatures, is a puerile conception to depict on 
muslin wherewith to interest an intellectual and 
educated audience. At the highest, in lecturing 
before such a show, one could not rise above 
Artemus Ward; while tbe chances are, as it 
proved in this case, that one will fall below a 
Bowery variety actor. 

With the ‘* Review of the Progress of the Uni- 
versity * came another deluge of obscene allu- 
sion, to which the audience had now grown 
callous ; and it is a satire upon Yale that the 
only clean effort of the evening, aside from the 
singing, was the final address of a graduate 
dressed to imitate Prof. Agassiz of Harvard. 
This was delivered without notes, and was inci- 
sive and clever. 

\ jubilee performance such as this should 
be repeated. I apologize for so leng a 
letter on so slender a topic. 

A YALE GRADUATE. 


* missionary 


nevel 


NEW YORK, Nov, 22, 1881, 


TREE CULTURE. 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: A recent communication in your col- 
umns on the subject of ‘* Schools of Forestry ” 
contains some wholesome truths which it would 
be well for legislators to bear in mind before de- 
voting public money to uses which may prove 
unavailing in effecting the desired object. The 
fate of most of the agricultural schools which 
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have been attempted in this country should 
serve as a warning against proceeding rashly in 
the effort to give instruction in a single branch 
of culture, and especially against adopting such 
systems as are demanded and have proved suc- 


| cessful under the entirely different conditions 


which exist in Europe. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that our forests 
have been and are being stripped from the face 
of the earth at a rate which threatens far greater 
evils than the mere loss of the timber, and the 
prevailing ignorance of forest preservation and 
culture is so great and so universal that it is 
very difficult to discuss the subject in terms that 
will convey any clear ideas to the average mind. 
I have heard intelligent men, whose pursuits are 
such as would seem necessarily to have made 
them familiar with the growth of wood, deride 
the assertion that.our timber supply was being 
diminished, and assert that the young wood 
which was everywhere springing up was more 
than sufficient to supply its place. To hear this 
said by a man whose life had been passed in 
other pursuits, and who only formed his opinions 
from what he saw in travelling about the coun- 
try, would be no cause for surprise ; but I have 
heard it from professed agriculturists and from 
men actually engaged in the business of lumber- 
ing—men who one would suppose could not help 
seeing and knowing that of all the vast extent 
of wood which may be seen on almost any jour- 
ney, not one tree in ten thousand can ever 
attain the dignity of timber, while the great 
mass will run up into mere hoop-poles, serving 
only for fuel or fencing-stuff. And yet these 
same forests, by proper thinning and culture, 
might be preserved, and a very large amount of 
timber thus secured for future use, while the 
annual thinnings in many instances could be 
made a source of revenue. 

There is scarcely an acre of woodland even in 
the vicinity of great cities which shows the 
least evidence of knowledge on the part of its 
proprietor that its value might be enormously 
increased by such care and culture as would de- 
velop either timber or ornamental forest, which 
would add very greatly to its attractions as a 
site for suburban residences. And when the 
work of thinning is begun, as in the case of such 
a tract having been selected as a site for a rural 
home, the manner of its performance bears fur- 
ther evidence of utter ignorance of the primary 
necessities of forest culture. The (so-called) 
underbrush is first carefully grubbed out, as 
well on the edges as in the interior of the wood, 
so that the winds have full sweep over the sur- 
face of the ground ; the trees are thinned with- 
out regard to any object but the preservation of 
the best specimens ; and finally the leaves are 
carefully raked up and burned or carried to the 
compost heap. The result is that the myriads of 
fine fibrous roots which every tree had sent out, 
and which had formed a perfect matting, per- 
meating the leaf mould near the surface, which 
had always been kept moist by the mulching of 
fallen leaves and the shade of the trees, being 
now exposed to the drying influence of sun and 
winds, are sure to perish ; and the wood, which 
had previously presented as a whole the beauty 
of a living mass of luxuriant foliage, is converted 
into an assemblage of gaunt and sickly-looking 
trees, devoid alike of symmetry and grace. 

I mention the above as an illustration, the 
truth of which must be obvious to most people, 
of the prevailing ignorance of the requirements 
of tree-culture; and of the need, not of schools of 
forestry, but rather of illustrative examples, 
within easy access of cities, colleges, and schools, 
not only of arboretums in which specimens of 
all desirable varieties of trees and their best 
mode of culture may be exhibited, but of tracts 





of native forest in which the best modes of treat- 
ment may be followed to ensure the finest de- 
velopment of ornamental or timber trees. These 
examples would result in a few years in such a 
popular recognition of the importance of the 
work, and the possible attainment of increased 
wealth and beauty by the judicious management 
of the native forests wherever they still exist, 
as would form the foundation of a future de- 
mand for schools of forestry that might become 
of essential value. 

It will be seen that my ideas are in the main 
the same as those of the writer to whose commu- 
nication I have referred. I agree with him that 
‘‘experimental forests” should constitute the 
first step we should take toward the attainment 
of what we want; but an experience of thirty 
years as a landscape gardener has convinced me, 
first, that in every section of our country there 
are vast tracts of woodland now standing which, 
if left to themselves, will never attain a greater 
dignity than that of fire-wood, but which, by 
proper care and culture, might be made to attain 
such value as would in the aggregate constitute 
a vast source of national wealth ; and, second, 
that the ignorance of forest culture is so univer- 
sal that there is no just appreciation of this 
truth ; and even the men who so wisely urge the 
planting of new forests, and bewail the destruc- 
tion which is going on, have failed to perceive 
the means within our reach of vastly increasing 
the value of those which still remain. 

The subject is one I have so much at heart 
that I should be glad to enlarge upon it if it 
were consistent with the objects of your paper 
or the interest of the majority of its readers. 


H. W. 8. CLEVELAND. 
Cuicaao, Nov. 25, 1881. 








GUITEAU’S INSANITY. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: When Hédel and Nobiling shot at the 
German Kuiser, I was residing in Berlin, and 
finding nothing in my own daily paper about the 
prisoners, inquired at news-stands and then of 
several German friends, until at length I came 
to understand that there seemed to them a shade 
of ill-breeding, if not of disloyalty, in the fact of 
my curiosity. Isaw at length in my paper an 
announcement of two lines for each, that after 
due trial they had been beheaded for treason, in 
the presence of a few officials and physicians. 
Both these men, so far as I could learn, were 
fanatics of excitable temper, aggravated by bit- 
ter party feeling, and the sentiment seemed 
strong and universal that public duty required, 
and public safety demanded, that not the least 
notoriety should be attained by these wretches. 

Now, as the other extreme, the trial of an as- 
sassin who not only killed but tortured our Chief 
Magistrate, fills several columns each of the 
morning and evening editions of my daily paper. 
Nothing is less insane in the psychiatric sense 
than the passion for fame. The insane often 
think they have obtained, but never in my 
reading or observation do they crave it. It is 
almost a part of the young American tempera- 
ment to long to do something exceptional and 
great, and often without discriminating be- 
tween fame and notoriety. Guiteau is already a 
hero of this sentiment. He devours the printed 
reports of his trial, and then devotes himself to 
new sallies, speeches, declarations, etc., for the 
next day’s record, often amid roars of laugh- 
ter, while the Judge himself, we are told, some- 
times smiles. However indifferent he may ap- 
pear to the gallows, the prisoner has a very sane 
fear of assassination, if we may judge by his 
manifestoes. 

As to Guiteau’s ‘‘ Deity business,” I know seve- 
ral very practical people who piously believe 
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their every word and act is immediately direct- 
ed by God. They belong to a larger sect of 
essentially the same creed. The irresponsible 
type of inspirationism appears almost only when 
attended by auditory hallucinations, due to dis- 
ordered subjective sensations, and interpreted 
by the patient as a voice of Deity or other com- 
manding his deed. Some admit only this type 
as irresponsible, in which the subject often re- 
sists for a long time and often appeals to his 
friends for help, and perhaps even demands to 
be confined before the dangerous impulse has 
entirely mastered him. 

Again, sanity shades off into its opposite by 
many insensible gradations. Instead of being 
a fixed and definite state, we are almost all of us 
insane to a degree, just as we are not in abso- 
lutely perfect health; and the point is where re- 
sponsibility ceases. Now no one doubts that 
there are many Guiteaus at large. This one 
dreads death, as his proclamations and his ex- 
citability show, while he sees himself proved in- 
sane with great complacency. Would not the 
other Guiteaus be wholesomely affected by see- 
ing him hung, rather than made a notoriety or 
hero of ? Stern discipline is often salutary in an 
asylum, and it has been well said that nothing 
would cure hysteria like flogging or executing a 
few of its worst cases. 

The fact is that as surgery is the very best de- 
partment in medical science in this country, 
alienism isthe very worst ; and as sympathy, 
such as was illustrated during President Gar- 
field’s illness, is the best side of our national life, 
so theadministration of justice is that in which 
republics notoriously fail. So far the trial has 
been a very broad afterpiece to the noble spec- 
tacle of our national grief, and humiliating 
enough to those who chance to have a per- 
sonal interest in the comments. of candid and 
critical European friends. The facts that 
we have no such scientific care for the in- 
sane in our hospitals or in private prac- 
tice as is found in Europe, and especially in 
Germany, since the great revival of this depart- 
ment some two decades ago; that even post- 
mortem studies of the brain or spinal cord are so 
rare, or so uncritical; that many of our medical 
schools have yet no special chairs of insanity; 
that most of the best books in this department in 
other languages remain untranslated, etc.—these 
facts do not indicate that the medico-psychologi- 
cal principles that should determine this case 
will be likely to be impressed very vividly upon 
the minds of the twelve ‘“‘average men” in the 
jury-box. 

It is clearly for Stalwart interests that Guiteau 
should be proved insane; but it is a great mistake 
to suppose that it will ‘‘ look better abroad” to 
have this verdict, and it is worst of all for politi- 
cal interests to be in the least heard or felt in the 
matter. Since this trial began I, for one, have 
first learned what a sense of national shame 
means. Very respectfully, x. 

Boston, November 28. 


| Notes. 


HovuGaTon, Mirriin & Co. will bring out a new 
and enlarged edition of Bret Harte’s works in 
five uniform volumes. ‘Noah Webster’ will 
form the second of this firm’s series of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Men of Letters,” and will contain a portrait 
on steel from an old oil painting by James Her- 
ring.——‘ Authors and Authorship,’ by William 
Shepard, in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
treats of the advantages and discouragements of 
the literary profession, with some statistics of 
success and failure in it.——S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago, announce as in preparation a joint 
translation, by Professor R. B. Anderson and 
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| the author, of Frederic Winkel Horn’s ‘ History | 





of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, 


already reviewed in the original in the Na- | 


tion ; anew and revised edition of Professor An- 
derson’s ‘ Viking Tales of the North’; and ‘The 


League of the Iroquois,’ a poem, by Benjamin | 


Hathaway, intended to embody the traditions 
of the Five Nations. An elaborate 
taking in color-printing is Tennyson’s ‘ Lady of 
Shalott,’ decorated by Howard Pyle, and to be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co.—Harper & 
Brothers will be the American publishers of 
John Richard Greene’s ‘The Making of Eng- 
land’ and Sarah Brook’s ‘French History for 
English Children.’——I. K. Funk & Co. will 
have ready this month their ‘Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations,’ by J. K. Hoyt and Anna 
L. Ward. Stocks must not be inferred from this 
rather singular title, but ‘‘seed-thouzhts of ines- 
timable value.” The next number of Liberty, 
the Boston fortnightly socialistic publication, 
will contain the first likeness of Michael 
Bakunin ever published in America. The first 
and second reports of the Boston Record Com- 
missioners are nearly reprinted, in answer to the 
unexpected demand for them, and No. 7 (Boston, 
1660-1700) is completed except the index. 
Mayor Courtenay’s annual review of ‘ Education 
in Charleston, S. C.,” which attracted wide atten- 
tion at the time of its delivery, has been printed 
in pamphlet form, by unanimous vote of the 
City Council, with the sub-title, ‘‘ The Disabili- 
ties of the Unaided South in Public School Facili- 
ties.” It considers the three questions : ‘‘ Why 
the National Government should help us,” ‘‘ How 
it has the power to help us,” and ‘‘ What means it 
can apply to help us.”——The proceedings of the 
meeting held by the Trustees, Faculty, and other 
meinbers of the Johns Hopkins University in 
commemoration of the late Sidney Lanier have 
also been published as a pamphlet.——Professor 
Fowier, of Oxford, England, whose volume on 
Locke has been reviewed in the Nation, has late- 
ly edited his ‘Conduct of the Understanding,’ 
with notes and introduction, in a handy little 
volume of 136 pages, in the Clarendon Press Se- 
ries (Macmillan). The work itself is well adapt- 
ed, as Hallam says, to boys just beginning to 
reason; but to whom Professor Fowler's notes 
are adapted it would be hard to tell. He informs 
us that Lord Verulam means Bacon; that miz- 
maze is a maze or labyrinth; and that orthodoxy 
is ‘‘ opposed to the tenets of the heretics”; and 
for the rest refers the reader repeatedly to the 
Bible, Locke’s ‘ Treatise,» and his own works, 
and cites many parallel passages from Bacon, 
on whom he was preparing a volume—all in the 
dryest and most scholastic of ways. Thirty 
pages are filled with this philosophic verbiage. 
Very late indeed is the Almanach des Spec- 
tacles for 1880. Ten months is a little larger 
margin than even the most elaborate editor has 
a right toask, and there is nothing in this volume 
which should have delayed it after February. 
The etched portrait (this year by M. Gaucherel) 
represents M. Coquelin cadet in *‘Ami Fritz.” 
The elder and greater M. Coquelin has just pub- 
lished ‘Un Potte du Foyer—Eugine Manuel’ 
(Paris: Ollendorff; New York: F. W. Christern), 
which, like its predecessors in the same dainty 
form, “ L’Art et le Comédien” and ** Moliére et 
le Misanthrope,” was originally delivered as a 
lecture. It is a sympathetic study of a poet little 
known on this side of the Atlantic. Incidentally, 
it isremarkable as containing a sketch of M. Gam- 
betta, whose intimate friend the actor-author is. 

















| ——-The November number of the Moli¢riste has 


a colored engraving of the chair which Moliére 
used in the last act of the ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire,” 
and which is still used by the Comédie-Francaise 
every time that play is acted. It was at the 
third performance of the ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire,” 
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and while he was sitting in this very chair, that 
the great dramatist and actor was seized by the 
fatal attack which carried him off. before morn- 
ing. The second and third volumes of the Svo 
edition of M. Alphonse Daudet’s complete works 
will appear before the new year, and will con 





| tain ‘Jack’ and * Robert Helmont.’ Besides the 


under- | 


| 
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| author’s own pen.——The bibliography 
| this year with the report of the Noyal Library 





two illustrations in each volume, each story will 
be preceded by an account of its origin from the 
given 


at Stockholm is Part 1 (1483-1658) of ‘* Sweden's 
Relations with Foreign It fills 171 
pages, is arranged chronologically, and includes 
pamphlets. Everything is fully described. 
—The December Scrivner is fairly to be de- 
nominated a memorial number. Its late editor, 
Dr. Holland, is of course the theme of much dis 
course, His singularly checkered career is nar- 
rated at some length by Mr. Edward Eggleston ; 
and we have besides the tributes of poets and of 
his editorial associates, and the respectful ad 
dresses of friends and neighbors in Springfield. 
The effect of it all is greatly to heighten one’s 
estimation of the man and of the writer from 
the moral side. Two posthumous editorial ar- 
ticles in the ‘* Topics of the Time,” one of which 
aims to show that the prayer for President Gar 
field’s recovery was answered, while the other 
treats, apropos of Garfield, of ‘‘ Poverty as a 
Discipline,” are as characteristic as possible of 
Dr, Holland's intellectual qualities. Mr. E. V. 
Stilley contributes a sketch of the prominent 
traits of President Garfield with truthfulness and 
insight, and his paper is illustrated with an inte 
resting portrait of his subject as a lad of sixteen, 
and a beautiful engraving of the Presidential 
candidate of 1880. Another relic of rare interest 
is presented in a copy of a life-mask of Abraham 
Lincoln, made in 1860 by the sculptor Volk, who 
recounts the history of it with sympathetic 
humor and directness. The chin is smooth, and 
nothing hinders the study of the remarkable 
features of the lower half of the face. Yet a 
third President is commemorated by Mr. Ho- 
ratio King, in an article equivocally entitled 
‘*Buchanan’s Loyalty,” of which the contents 
are mainly letters to and from Mr. King, while 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, from Oct., 
1860, to March, 1861. These reveal his own anx- 
iety lest the President's inability to withstand the 
secession influences about him should prove fatal 
to the Union, and the efforts of his correspon- 
dents—notably General Dix, then postmaster of 
this city—to achieve the impossible task of main- 
taining the authority of the Federal Government 
and satisfying the South that the North would 
make fresh concessions to slavery. This mode 
of Union-saving is not now held in the esteem it 
then was, and Mr. King naturally makes a free 
use of asterisks in quoting the correspondence. 
Nothing new is developed, and as it clearly ap- 
pears that Buchanan remained imbecile to the 
last, never dismissing a Cabinet officer however 
open his disloyalty, one is rather surprised to 
find Mr. King winding up with an apology for 
his ‘‘policy of forbearance.” We should have 
been glad to hear his opinion of the story, told 
ou page 526 of Clingman’s ‘Speeches and Writ- 
ings,’ about Secretary Thompson’s having gone 
on a mission to North Carolina to ensure the se- 
cession of that State, with Buchanan’s permission 
and hope that ‘‘ he might succeed.” This is said 
to have occurred in the middle of December, 
1860, when the President wanted all his Cabinet 
officers to stay by him until March. We have 
only space to mention a few other significant 
papers in this number of Scribner’s—Mr. Ed- 
mund W. Gosse’s ‘“‘ Early Writings of Robert 
Browning,” with its Macready episode ; Oswald 
Seidensticker’s ‘“‘A Colonial Monastery” (Eph- 
rata, Penn.); Prof, E. S. Holden’s ‘‘The Hiero- 


Powers.” 
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yphs of Central America,” and the first instal 
ut of Mr. Howells’s new story, ‘ A Modern 


Lippincott’s for December contains a pleasant 
on French life by Anna Bowman Blake, 
‘Some Open-Air 


With regard to riding in France she 


Impressions of an 
wakes some observations which would probal ly 
apply with equal truth to a good many other 
out-door occupations as cultivated by the French 

e. y., that there is an inherent difference be- 
tween Gallic and English horsemanship, owing 
to the fact that with a Frenchwoman, or a 
Frenchman for that matter, the exercise itself 
is not the sole or chief object of equestrianism. 

** All Frenchwomen ride asif conscious of their 
admirable tournures, ‘They pose more or less in 
the saddle. There is little of that physical de- 
light displayed among the well-mounted, glove- 
titted umazones whocrowd the Alive des Foteaux, 
the Rotten Row of the Bois, every morning in 
May and June, which one sees across the Chan 
nel, The beaming, radiant faces, the fearless 
ness, the enthusiasm, which characterize the 
mouated Englishwoman and make of her so dif 
ferent a being oftentimes from the same creature 
afoot, areall lacking. Frenchwomen ride pret- 
tily, if we may be forgiven the tameness of the 
phrase; their unrivalled grace in this, as in every 
action of life, standing asan admirable substi- 
tute for that oneness with the horse which makes 
the Englishwoman supreme when in the saddle.” 
This peculiarity comes from a fundamental 
ditference in character between the Gaul and 
the Saxon, the latter intent, 
with a sort of barbarous earnestness, upon the 
object pursued, whether it relates to the more 
serious or the lighter things of life, the former 
never pursuing any object without a distinct 
consciousness at the same time of the relation 
which he will seem to the spectator to bear to the 
pursuit. 


being always 


W hether this double consciousness is to 
be regarded as a defect or virtue can hardly be 
settled by either French or Anglo-Saxon criti- 
cism. Apropos of riding, also, the writer of the 
article calls attention to the curious freedom 
from social restraint enjoyed by French horse- 
women. Precisely how far this freedom goes it 
is difficult to get at ; but every one who has any 
acquaintance with French fiction or the French 
stage recognizes at once the truth of the remark 
that a Frenchwoman on horseback is allowed a 
freedom from restraint which is denied the same 
woman on terra firma. Whether this was origi- 
nally introduced as an imitation of a supposed 
English freedom, we do not know; but there seems 
to be no doubt that the copy has been carried 
much further than the original. According to 
the writer from whom we have been quoting, the 
independence of a mounted Frenchwoman far 
exceeds that of her English prototype. 

—Dr. William Hunt contributes an article 
** Popular Fallacies about Surgery,” of which 
he enumerates five : first, the belief that in gun- 
shot wounds the ball is necessarily the source of 
after-danger, and that the surgeon must extract 
it—a fallacy which we commend to the attention 
of the physicians who exercised their skill upon the 
wound of President Garfield through the columns 
of the press; second, that after a trephining 
operation a silver plate is fitted into the opening 
made in the skull; third, that in fractures the 
bone is always ‘‘set.” Dr. Hunt’s remarks about 
His fourth 
and fifth fallacies, that nature is perfect in her 
workings and always salutary, and that doctors 
disagree, can hardly be put in the same category 
with the others. Surgeons are called in to per- 
form operations that no one imagines nature 
will ever effect, and the behef that doctors dis- 
agree can hardly be called a fallacy at all. It 
may be true that lawyers disagree quite as 


on 


these are valuable and interesting. 


often, but then contention and disagreement 
are so much part of a lawyer’s business 
that a contentious habit of mind may be 
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supposed to be produced by the study of juris- 
prudence, while in medicine—the object being 
simply the application of the results of science to 
the cure of disease, and science being a sort of 
common fund on which all physicians are sup- 
posed to draw—the laity cannot but be surprised 
when they find that while in diagnosis a surpris- 
ing amount of professional harmony is apt to be 
found, in treatment the difference of opinion 
seems often to be in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of physicians employed With regard to 
livinity, there being in this no common basis of 
agreement whatever, the comparison is still more 
The following passage, considered as a 
showing up of the errors of lawyers and theole. 


unfair, 


gians, must be regarded as an extravagant piece 
of absurdity, rather than as throwing any light 
upon the ratio which disagreement among phy- 
sicians bears to disagreement in other liberal 
professions : 

‘*Now compare these statistics with those of 
the legal profession. As every case that requires 
judicial decision has disagreeing advocates on 
each side, and as one side or the other must lose, 
it follows mathematically, that the lawyers los 
fifty per cent. of their cases—a sad showing for 
those who should dwell together in unity; forwe 
are told that law is the perfection of reason, and 
yet we see that one-half of the reasoners inevit- 
ably fail. We have no reliable returns as to the 
other profession. We may form, however, some 
idea of the calculation it would take to make up 
an average when we consider that the column of 
figures would include those of the Universalist 
with his one hundred per cent., or all, saved, 
down to the all save less than ten righteous, con- 
signed by the Calvinist to the Hades of the New 
Version.” 

—The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, has just published the fifth volume 
of its library catalogue. This addition is a work 
of 585 pages, and the pages of the four previous 
instalments were 2,491. The whole number of 
titles, with cross-references, of books and pam- 
phlets exceeds 94,000. In the centennial report 
on public libraries in the United States, issued at 
Washington in 1876 by the Bureau of Education, 
sixty-eight historical societies are described. At 
that time the bound volumes in the Wisconsin 
library numbered 33,347. Only two of the his- 
torical societies then possessed more books, name- 
ly, the Worcester Antiquarian Society, which 
had 60,497, and the New York Historical Society, 
60,000. Yet the Wisconsin accumuiations were 
no doubt less valuable than the smaller numbers 
which had been more judiciously selected in cer- 
tain other Eastern cities, especially in Boston, 
Hartford, and Philadelphia. In the matter of 
Northwestern subjects the library has been 
made, so far as possible, exhaustive, but 
it also embraces a wide miscellaneous range. 
Its set of British patent reports (3,403 vols.) is be- 
lieved to be the only copy (since the Chicago 
fire) in the Northwest. Its transactions of the 
British Royal Society (154 vols.) is a series that 
has few rivals in America. Dutch books ought 
to be plenty in New York, but Knickerbockers 
have more than once detected in the Wisconsin 
Holland alcove treasures of their vernacular 
which they had vainly sought at home. A work 
just published by Mr. Lyman C. Draper, the 
Society’s perpetual secretary, entitled ‘King’s 
Mountain and its Heroes,’ is full of details which 
will be all the more welcome to Carolinians be- 
cause the authorities for them cannot be dis- 
covered in either Carolina. While rich in books, 
and not without manuscripts concerning local his- 
tory as wellas possessing portraits of more than a 
hundred State pioneers, the Wisconsin association 
claims preéminence in the line of prehistoric cop- 
per. Aside from half a dozen rude tools in Buda- 
Pesth, almost the only specimens known in 
Europe are thirty celts in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy at Dublin. Theseare all of onesingle type 
—a sort of hatchet with no helve-hole—and all 
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are small. But in the Wisconsin Museum there 
are one hundred and ninety-one implements, 
some weighing five pounds apiece, and the varie. 
ties are no less than fifteen. Moreover, all these 
relics were brought to light within the limits of 
the State. The Wisconsin historical gatherings 
and gleanings, contributed by well-nigh six score 
of authors, already fill eight printed octavos, 
The papers thus produced, as well as the five 
volumes of catalogues, have drawn many ex- 
changes and contributions to the library from 
far and near. The library, daily open to all 
comers, occupies one wing of the State capitol, 
which stands in the business centre of the city. 
Three halls, sixty feet in length, are each 
girdled by a gallery which doubles the shelf- 
room, but every corner is crammed and crowded. 
The building passes for fire-proof, but so msny 
edifices so reputed have been found wanting 
when tried by the fire-test, that it is believed 
that the Legislature at the approaching session 
will vote money enough to erect a structure 
which, while adequate for a long prospective 
growth, will approximate in its safeguards 
against conflagration the British Record Office 
in Fetter Lane. 

—A few weeks since, in giving an account of 
certain German periodicals belonging to the de- 
partment of belles-lettres, we were obliged, for 
want of space, merely to mention the greater 
part, and did not profess to give a complete 
bibliography even within the limits to which we 
confined ourselves. Even if our list had been 
complete when published, it would not be so 
now, for German literary journals are born 
overnight, so to say, and many of them are dead 
before the world is aware of their existence. 
Since the publication of the note mentioned have 
appeared the first numbers of two monthlies— 
Vom Fels zum Meer, already described in these 
columns, and Auf der Hohe, edited by the more 
renowned than respected Sacher-Masoch. This 
journal ‘‘is to be a neutral ground, on which the 
interests considered are to be those of humanity 
at large, and where the great minds of all na- 
tions and opinions shall contend with each other 
openly, honorably, and in a dignified manner.” 
After this high-toned generality, the editor be- 
comes more specific in describing the aim of his 
magazine, which, it seems, is ‘‘ to avoid the mali- 
cious spirit by means of which the clique of Ber- 
lin mediocrities [Auf der Héhe is to appear in 
Leipzig] have sought to conceal their own inca- 
pacity.” The editor, moreover, is not only free 
from that selfish narrow-mindedness which 
causes other German authors to discourage rising 
talent because of the possibility of future rivalry, 
but he may also pretend to be an inspired critic, 
for he has discovered, in his writer of fiction, a 
genius of the highest rank, which, it is needless 
to say, the above-mentioned Berlin clique were 
quite unable to appreciate. Miss Arand is the 
name of this new light, and the editor gives a 
pathetic account of how, ‘‘ ignorant of the cliques 
and intrigues which rule the German literary 
market, of the sway of the mediocrities who 
discourage all genuine talent,” she was reduced 
to despair when, fortunately for the world, she 
heard of Auf der Hohe. It is but fair to say, 
however, that the prospectus announces a good 
list of articles by very respectable writers. 

—A correspondent calls our attention to the 
fact that our list did not include that venerable 
periodical Das Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
In- und Auslandes, from which in past years we 
have often quoted, and of which we have held a 
high opinion. A year or two ago it changed 
editor and publisher, since which time it has 
seemed to us to have steadily deteriorated, being 
much more scrappy and miscellaneous than 
formerly, and deprived of the admirable corre- 
spondence from Paris, London, St. Petersburg, 
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etc., which, with the careful studies of Heinrich 
Homberger, the then editor, made it perhaps the 
most uniformly readable critical journal in ex- 
istence. It has lately become the organ of 
the ‘‘Allgemeiner Deutscher Schriftstellerver- 
band”—a questionable honor, since hitherto 
only journals of small circulation and doubtful 
future have cared to give so much space to dry 
reports ; the Litterarische Correspondenz, a by 
no means ill-conducted paper, and the Magazin’s 
immediate predecessor, sank beneath the bur- 
den. But our reason for not mentioning the 
Magazin before was simply that it did not come 
within the field we proposed to discuss—a fate 
which it shared with many well-known and ad- 
mirably conducted journals, such as the Littera- 
risches Centralblatt, the Historische Zeitschrift, 
Aus allen Welttheilen, and others. 

—We have more than once referred to the 
work of A. Barth on the ‘ Religions of India’ as 
one of the highest order of merit in its particu- 
lar field. It is the product of original studies by 
a scholar of eminence, who is especially versed 
in the study of religions. It appeared, two years 
ago, as an article in the ‘Encyclopédie des 
Sciences Religieuses,’ published at Paris. It is 
now reproduced, in a somewhat extended form, 
as one of the volumes of Triibner’s Oriental Se- 
ries ; and it is to be most heartily commended to 
general notice, as at the same time truly learned 
and in the best sense popular. Its divisions are: 
the Vedic religions ; Brahmanism ; Buddhism ; 
Jainism ; and Hinduism, or the modern forms 
of Indian faith—to the beginnings of which, 
however, Barth is inclined to attribute an anti- 
quity decidedly greater than has hitherto been 
allowed. The detailed notes give abundant re- 
ference to the sources of knowledge, and to the 
works of original investigators. Another vol- 
ume of the same series, issued along with this, is 
called a ‘ Manual of Hindu Pantheism,’ being an 
annotated translation of a Vedanta treatise, by 
Major Jacob, It addresses itself, of course, to a 
much more limited public. 

— The Revue Politique, having expressed its 
opinion on the value of German Gemitthlichkeit, 
is delighted to find in the Rundschau a confirm- 
atory example. Martin Miller, the author of 
the most sentimental novel of the most senti- 
mental school of novelists—the German in the 
last century—fell in love with Lotte, as gay a girl 
as he was lachrymose alover. Butshe was good- 
hearted and submissive, it appears, for at his 
instance she abandoned her gayety and became 
as tearful as himself. They read Klopstock and 
wept together ; they looked at the moon and 
wept ; their very kisses were drowned in tears. 
They parted in floods of grief. But, alas, he did 
not return. On his travels he found a still more 
tearful maiden, and married her, and when she 
died nearly thirty years later, within three 
months he married his cook, about whose lach- 
rymation nothing is said. As for Lotte, no 
doubt she recovered her gayety when she lost her 
sobbing suitor. At any rate she had other lovers, 
and after some years of married life we find her 
exchanging friendly letters—no longer tearful— 
with the faithless Miller. Many tears and little 
troth, thinks the Frenchman. Moral, as before: 
How much better we do these things in France. 


—The Reports of the Norwegian North At- 
lantic Expedition have been already alluded to 
in these columns. The latest is the report on the 
Gephyrea, or Sipunculoid worms, by the veteran 
Doctors Koren and Danielssen. Only sixteen 
species were obtained, yet of these seven were 
new, and represented two new families and four 
new genera, In Hamingia the curious arbores_ 
cent organs, sometimes known as ‘respiratory 
trees,” were determined to have a secretive 
(probably renal) function, as previously sus- 
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pected, but also warmly contested by some ob- 
servers. A curious feature is the total absence 
of nodes or ganglions in the nervous system. In 
Epithetosoma the perivisceral cavity was found 
to communicate with the exterior by two fis- 
sured openings which admit sea water. This is 
a feature hitherto unknown in the entire group 
of Gephyrea. The text, as before, is in parallel 
columns of Norwegian and English, and consists 
of about fifty pages, with six exquisitely drawn 
plates and a map of the region explored. 


—Weare informed by cable telegram that Min- 
ister Morton has had an interview with M. Gam- 


betta on the subject of pork. This is a good sub-’ 


ject for the intervention of diplomacy, and we 
shall be glad to learn what comesof it. Some 
months ago the French Government prohibited 
the importation of American pork, for the 
alleged reason that it was dangerous to 
health. The real reason was the same as 
that which induces us to put prohibitory 
duties on a great many articles of foreign 
growth and manufacture—viz., *‘ protection of 
native industry.” The Journal des Economistes 
promptly avowed this to be the true reason, and 
there can be no doubt of it. Protection to native 
industry isan art in which the French have been 
skilled ever since the time of Colbert, whom our 
protectionists are in the habit of extollingas a 
great statesman and financier. If not the found- 
er, he was at least the prophet and forerun- 
ner, of the ‘“‘American system.” His precepts 
have had a revival lately, and one of its effects 
has been the prohibition of American pork. Now, 
if Gambetta is as shrewd and witty a statesman 
as our Mr. Morton, he will agree to suspend the 
prohibition, and to establish in place of it the 
same duty on the habillé-de-soie américain 
‘American pig) that we impose upon French 
silks. This would answer ali the purposes of the 
Gallic pork-butchers, and would at the same time 
give our farmers something to cogitate upon. 


—Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel” and the Sanc- 
tus from Berlioz’s Requiem were sung by the 
Oratorio Society on Saturday night at Steinway 
Hall. Both compositions had been previously 
heard at the May festival, and that they had 
given satisfaction was evinced by the immense 
audiences they attracted this time both at the 
rehearsal and at the concert. The rehearsal had 
been so unsatisfactory that there were reasons 
for doubting the success of the concert; but 
these doubts were soon dispelled by the admira- 
ble manner in which the Sanctus was rendered 
both by the chorus and the orchestra. There is 
nothing particularly original in this Sanctus, 
and yet the total effect is good; its charm 
being chiefly due to the elementary beauty of 
simple tone combinations, as in the vocal com- 
positions of the old Italian masters. The ‘* Tower 
of Babel” may be described as a youthful error 
of Rubinstein’s, although itis in the execution 
one of the most charming errors ever com- 
mitted. The plan of creating a special type of 
musie under the name of sacred opera, as a sort 
of hybrid between oratorio and opera, is, like 
most hybrids, sterile; and the fact that Rubin- 
stein in “The Maccabees” and subsequent 
works adopted the form of opera pure 
and simple shows that he too felt the 
truth of this view, although he may not 
have admitted it in words. It might be sup- 
posed that the pictorial background of such a 
work as the ‘‘Tower of Babel” was too compli- 
cated and impracticable to be realized in the 
form of stage scenery. But when we read of the 
wonderful scenic effects that are being prepared 
for ‘‘ Parsifal ’—such as a floor of marble, which 
is to reflect like a mirror, and a garden of fairy 
flowers which in a few minutes spring up,fade and 
die—or of the Rhine daughters swimming about 
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under the surface of the Rhine in “‘ Rheingold,”’ 
even the realization of a Tower of Babel seems 
to offer no insuperable difficulties; and there is 
no reason why the experiment should not be tried 
here in New York. However, Rubinstein’s music 
is so beautiful that his “Tower of Babel” is 
quite able to bold its ground even if the falling 
tower, the rainbows, the lightning, ete., have to 
he supplied by the imagination of the hearer. 
The first half of the work is far less interest- 
ing than the second. The gem of the whoie is 
doubtless the chorus of the descendants of 
Shem, an exquisite specimen of local color, 
which lies in its quaint and unusual melodic 
intervals, and’strongly reminds one of the won- 
derful charm of the choruses in Rubinstein’'s 
grandest stage work, ‘‘ The Maccabees.” Hardly 
inferior in beauty are the following choruses of 
the descendants of Ham and Japhet, and we 
should like to suggest that if at the remaining 
concerts of the Society it should be impractics 
ble to repeat the whole of the “ Tower of Babel,” 
these three choruses at least might be again 
put on the programme. That the chorus 
and orchestra would be willing to re 
peat them was shown by the spirited and 
finished manner in which they were rendered. 
Several passages in this work no less than in his 
later operas prove Rubinstein to be the most 
dramatic of all Semitic composers. And yet, 
what is considered the most dramatic effect in 
the ‘“‘ Tower of Babel “—the destruction of the 
tower—impressive as it is, could have been made 
much more so if in the intervals between the 
tremendous crashes of the *‘obbligato drums” the 
chorus and orchestra kept up a sustained fortissi 
mo instead of repeating a series of bro 
ken or interrupted chords. The soloists 
were Herr Remmertz and Signor Campanini, 
and they were both satisfactory. Herr Rem 
mertz was particularly applauded after a fine 
rendering of ‘A tower whose lofty height,” and 
Signor Campanini after ‘The dark and stormy 
clouds.” We fail to understand why Campanini 
should have felt called upon to sing his part in 
Italian. He has surely been in this country long 
mnough to have learned to pronounce our lan 
guage. If he looked at the text, he must 
have seen that it differs from that of 
Italian operas in being sensible and poetic, 
and that it should therefore be sung in a 
language understood by the audience. Dr. Dam 
rosch had his forees under good control, and the 
mily criticism we have to make relates to tle 
chorus of boys, which was not always in perfect 
tune, and evidently needs some sifting. Nor does 
it seem to be in accordance with concert etiquette 
that some of these boys should get up before the 
end and put on their overcoats. 


DRAPER'S KING'S MOUNTAIN. 
King’s Mountain and its Heroes. By Lyman 
C. Draper, LL.D., Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. With steel por- 
traits, maps, and plans. Cincinnati: Peter G. 
Thompson. 1881. Large 8vo, pp. 612. 
In this long but valuable monograph, the battle 
of King’s Mountain, which was fought just south 
of the boundary line between the Carolinas, 
October 7, 1780, is shown to be an important 
landmark in the history of the war for Ameri- 
can independence. From that nearly equal bor- 
der fight of about an hour’s duration, between a 
picked force of nine hundred loyal backwoods- 
men, under militia colonels like Shelby and 
Sevier, and a detachment from the regular army 
of Cornwallis, together with a strong force of 
upland Tories, under the command of Ferguson, 
sprang the first real current of American success 
in the Southern campaign. From this historic 
battle-ridge we can look back toward the sur- 
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render of Lincoln at Charleston, the rout of 
Gates at Camden, and numerous minor reverses 
the 
American victorv at Cowpens, won by a bayonet 
charge of the Maryland line, under John Eager 
Howard ; the repulse of Cornwallis from Virgi- 
nia by Massachusetts regiments under Lafayette, 
and the final capture of the British army at 
Yorktown by Washington and his allies. 

As the Yorktown centenary quickened the his- 


in the Carolinas; before us can be seen 


torical spirit of the whole country and laid the 
foundations fora national monument, so the cen- 
tenary of the battle of King’s Mountain, worthily 
celebrated last year by the unveiliag of a com- 
pleted shaft of granite, prompted Mr. Draper 
‘to set about the preparation of his long-prom- 
ised work.” The author, who is well known to 
all American antiquaries for his labors in up- 
building the Historical Society of Wisconsin (now 
one of the best in the country), began more than 
forty years ago to collect materials for a history 
ofthis and of other battles in the South and West, 
proposing to make a special study of the border 
warfare of this country. He has in contempla- 
tion a series of works, ‘‘embracing in their sweep 
the whole frontier, from New York and Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico.” He proposes to treat in 
special monographs such themes as Sumter and 
his men, Pickens and the battle of Cowpens, the 
life and campaigns of General George Rogers 
Clark, Boone and the pioneers of Kentucky, 
Kenton and his adventures, Brady and his scouts, 
Mecklenburg and its actors, Tecumseh the Sha- 
wanoe leader, Brant the Mohawk chief, border fo 
rays and adventures—in other words, to compose 
some ten volumes, ‘‘ of which this [of 612 pages] 
is the commencement.” We are very kindly 
disposed toward Mr. Draper, but 6,000 pages 
of reading matter upon any subject, however 
interesting, is rather a formidable prospect. The 
tendency of historical science nowadays is to- 
Leopold von 
Ranke, the most eminent of living historians, 
has this year edited a ‘History of the World,’ 
from ancient Egypt dgwn to the decline of 
in one volume smaller in size than 
‘King’s Mountain and its Heroes.’ Another Ger- 
man specialist, Max Duncker, has lately rewrit- 
ten the ‘History of Marathon’ in less than 
twenty-five pages (Sybel’s Historische Zeit- 
schrift, 1881, fuenftes Heft). To be sure, the mate- 
rials relating to King’s Mountain, a few of which 
are reprinted in Mr. Draper’s appendix of 128 
pages, are far more extensive than the few clas- 
sic authorities upon Marathon and Thermopyle. 

The distinguishing merits of Mr. Draper’s his- 
tory are his comprehensive survey of the events 
in the Southern campaign leading up to the vic- 
tory of King’s Mountain, bis thorough mastery 
of details, his personal knowledge of Southern 
topography, his intimate acquaintance with local 
incidents of border warfare, his lifelike pictures 
of the character of the mountaineers, who, armed 
with rifles and well mounted, gathered in clans 
from the neighboring counties, under militia colo- 
nels of local celebrity, and cut off Ferguson’s re- 
treat from North Carolina, he had at- 
tempted to effect an uprising of Tories. The 
biography of some of these “colonels,” given 
with minutest particularity, will not only be in- 
teresting to their numerous descendants in the 
South and West, but will prove valuable to the 
American sociologist, interested in the survival 
of ‘“‘types.” Mr. Draper’s work throws much 
light upon the militia system of the South during 
the Revolution. It issafe tosay that the success 
of that popular uprising will never be fully un- 
derstood until a thorough study has been made, 
in all the old seaboard States, of the outcrop- 
pings of old English militia institutions—as con- 
spicuous in sparsely settled Southern counties as 
in the densely settled towns of New England. 
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One of the most striking facts in the Southern 
campaign against Cornwallis is the close simi- 
larity between the modes of popular uprising 
and defensive warfare in that region and in New 
England, where the Revolution broke out 
Everywhere, whether at the North or at the 
South, we find local agitators, in the persons of 
select townsmen, colonels, justices of the peace, 
and others. James Otis and Samuel Adams, ad- 
dressing a Boston town meeting, have a Southern 
counterpart in Patrick Henry, addressing a 
throng of people in St. John’s parish church at 
Richmond. Virginia and the Carolinas had 
their Paul Reveres speeding from shire to shire 
and spreading tidings of the enemies’ march. 
The spirit of the old Teutonic Heerbann was a 
portion of the inheritance of all English colo- 
nies in America. This spirit early pervaded the 
new world, and it now fills the old. We see it 
to-day in the idea of the German Landsturm, 
and we saw it revived twenty years ago in this 


| country in a general uprising of the Northern 
| and Southern clans, who fought as fiercely with 


| 





one another as did ever Saxon tribes or the 
Scotch and the English. The select body of 
clansmen under Colonel Campbell who won the 
battle of King’s Mountain were for the most 
part Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Mr. Draper 
thus admirably describes their characteristics: 

‘“‘Those from the Holston, under Campbell, 
were a peculiar people, somewhat of tke charac- 
ter of Cromwell’s soldiery. They were, almost to 
a man, Presbyterians. In their homes, in the 
Holston Valley, taey were settled in pretty com- 
pact congregations; quite tenacious of their reli- 
gious oma civil liberties, as handed down from 
father to son from their Scotch-Irish ancestors. 
Their preacher, Rev. Charles Cummins, was 
well fitted for the times; a man of piety and 
sterling patriotism, who constantly exerted him- 
self to encourage his people to make every need- 
ed exertion in defence of the liberties of their 
country. They were a remarkable — of men, 
both physically and mentally. Inu to fron- 
tier life, raised mostly in Augusta and Rock- 
bridge counties, Virginia—a frontier region in 
the French and Indian war—they early settled 
on the Holston {beyond the Alleghanies], and 
were accustomed from their childhood to bordev 
life and hardships; ever ready at the tap of the 
drum to turn out on military service; if in the 
busiest crop season, their wives, sisters, and 
daughters could, in their absence, plant and sow 
and harvest. They were better educated than 
most of the frontier settlers, and had a more 
thorough understanding of the questions at issue 
between the colonies and their mother country. 
. . They trusted in God and kept their pow- 
der dry.” (Pp. 242-3.) 

Not alone in self-reliant piety, but also in stern 
regard for justice and for the forms of law, were 
these Presbyterian soldiers of the South akin to 
the Puritans and Independents of England and 
New England. After the surrender of the 

toyalists at King’s Mountain, the leading Tories, 
for their murders, and house-burnings, and 
shameless atrocities, were condemned to be 
hung. This sentence, like that passed upon 
Charles I., was thought to be according to forms 
of English law. Mr. Draper shows that this was 
not the act of “private soldiers,” as Bancroft 
has said, but of a court-martial, composed en- 
tirely of officers. Undoubtedly they proceeded 
according to their best knowledge of martial 
law, which had its historic origin in the exigen- 
cies of camps and campaigns. The observance 
of English modes of legal procedure was as 
much an instinct with those militia colonels of 
Virginia and the Carolinas as it was with the 
Pilgrim Fathers when, without legal authority, 
they hung Billington for murder, or with the 
Massachusetts courts which condemned Salem 
witches according to laws inherited from Eng- 
land. 

RECENT NOVELS. 
Aunt Serena. By Blanche Willis Howard. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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Lon- 


‘Aunt SERENA,’ like its predecessor, ‘One Sum 
mer,’ is a story of very unequal merit. In Aunt 
Serena herself we have a picture of a very 
sweet woman. The author has drawn her very 
distinctly : ‘“‘her gracious ways; her loving 
kindness ; her most enchanting fairy-god- 
mother surprises; . her old-fashioned grace ; 
her frail helpful hands; hersmile.” ‘‘ St. Serena,” 
says her niece Rose Wellesley, ‘‘ never thought 
anything about herself at all. She had no 
time to stand in a niche. She would have 
been too busy to stay there. She wore 
rather rich and costly garments, and old lace 
and very becoming caps. She needed 
no hair-shirt or other penance for her soul’s 
grace, because she had brought up from early in- 
fancy Rosamond Wellesley; and that was deemed 
discipline enough for one earthly pilgrimage.” 
She takes her beautiful niece to Europe. There 
in a little German town Rose meets the hero, a 
man of talent, handsome and rich. Itisa very 
natural, straightforward love-story to its climax 
while listening to the opera ‘‘ Lohengrin.” That 
scene is well done in something of Miss Thacke- 
ray’s manner. It would have been far better if 
that had been the end, for what comes after is 
as unnatural as it is unpleasant. A lady whom 
Sydney Bruce had once known, if not loved, 
presents herself, upon her own invitation, at Aunt 
Serena’s party for Rose’s birthday. She is a 
figure now familiar to commonplace, the Circe 
of the Cleopatra pattern. The author endows 
her with every charm of person and manner, 
especially of the latter, and yet on the next page 
she does that for which “repulsive” is only 
the mildest word that can be used. One 
would be glad to leave her in oblivion, 
but a protest is needed against the false colors 
with which such characters, of late more than 
ever, have been painted. The coarse, scheming 
nature will betray itself ; it cannot put on the 
garb of purity and truth. Speaking generally of 
the book, the fine New England types in it did 
not need as a foil the narrow walls of a German 
pension, with its petty, gossiping life, and occu- 
pants not only mean but, what in a novel is 
worse, stupid. 

‘Eleanor Maitland’ is an amiable dissertation 
on comparative manners, and none the less a 
dissertation in that itis parcelled out among a 
half-dozen interlocutors. The heroine is rich: 
we have her fortune in round numbers. She is 
handsome ; who would not be, in ‘‘a dress of 
pale blue satin—that tint which is only compar- 
able to the concentrated moonlight of last 
month shimmering and glimmering under the 
full rays of the present moon”? She is intellec- 
tual: ‘‘Her studies had been confined to 
languages and general literature, this last 
having been taken up systematically, by periods, 
and under capable masters.” To natural science 
now, at the height of the Washington season, 
“‘she methodically gave her time from ten to 
twelve each day, three mornings of the week 
being passed with the professor, a learned 
man of the Smithsonian Institution.” The 
hero is a German of high birth as well as 
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official rank. His mother’s pride of position is 
the obstacle which love finally surmounts. Von 
Zelle resigns his birthright to his younger brother, 
thus leaving himself free to marry Eleanor. 
We are at loss to see why the author should fore- 
go such a crowning proof of the superiority of 
American feminine manners and character as 
might have been offered, had she made the old 
Countess yield to the charms of Eleanor herself, 
rather than to the sacrifice of her persistent son. 
Whether it be from the ponderous wealth of 
the Americans, or from the burden of the ances- 
tral dignities of the Germans, the book is very 
heavy. In ‘Aunt Serena’ the declaration is 
made in two broken words and answered 
in one eloquent glance. Von Zelle takes twenty 
lines (fine print, too) to tell his love. There are 
some passing sketches of fashionable life im 
Washington and Boston as well as Berlin. How 
true they are, might be better judged if one 
knew from which the author had drawn this 
curious inference: ‘‘ How few men have any 
zood degree of acquaintance with a woman who 
do not put a hand upon her arm or shoulder in a 
thoughtless if not a familiar manner.” Itis a 
minor matter, but it seems not a mistake of the 
types that the first line of Luther’s hymn is dif- 
ferently misquoted in each of these books. It 
should be: 
‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

‘Rosemary and Rue’ is another ‘“interna- 
tional” story, though the scene is laid a hun- 
dred yearsago. It is rather a series of prettily 
sketched episodes than a connected narrative. 
It begins with the escape of the Quaker Selah 
Greene and his daughter Rosemary from a mob 
in New Bedford, and ends with her death by the 
guillotine to save her mother-in-law, the old 
Countess @’Osy. Rue is a young French Jewess 
of one of the families that settled in Newport 
in colonial days. Both the young maidens 
are charming figures, spite of such incon- 
sistencies as setting a Quakeress of that 
day to paint the Cupids of Boucher for the 
grandes da nes of Paris, or Rue’s quoting, in the 
midst of her broken English, the phrases of our 
version of the Hebrew Bible. Her English, by 
the way, like the English of the German “ Von 
Zelle,” is not genuine, nor even a successful imi- 
tation. To write absurd English is not to make 
good *‘ broken English,” for there is a law in the 
very oddity and drollery of the latter. It con- 
sists either in the misuse of words which 
have been caught up and remembered, or 
else in the exact transfer of the foreign idiom. 
‘*Faire mourir votre fils” would never suggest 
“I died your son.” This transfer of idiom is es- 
pecially noticeable in the case of German, where 
the order of the words is subjected to a law so 
inflexible and so different from our own. 

To commend ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ 
would be to commend a book highly sensa- 
tional; but it has nothing worse than murder 
in it. A periodic ghost, pocket-picking, bur- 
glary, an attempt at abduction (the least 
probable incident in the book), and murder, 
all in one story, ought to satisfy the most 
ravenous appetite. The special villain of the 
piece is a novelty, a gentleman of fashion 
who not only bets and gambles, but steals his 
friends’ sleeve-buttons as well as their watches 
and purses, and robs the doctor of his snuff-box 
and his hostess of her jewels; but it may be open 
to doubt whether it is the office of the novelist to 
discover or invent new varieties of thieves and 
burglars. 

There is a whole class of books which a critic 
would prefer to ignore, or at most to mark 
“Dangerous passing”; but sometimes a book 
wears such a fa.r semblance of right that with- 
out an explicit warning it might easily mislead. 
Such is ‘The Private Secretary.’ A young lady, 
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to support her father and brother, both ne’er-do- 
weels, accepts a situation as private secretary to 
Mr. Clifford, a gentleman of quiet, studious 
habits, devoting his time and the large sur- 
plus of his income to modest, well-considered 
philanthropy. Miss Reid is indeed a lady, 
brought up not by her father, but by a careful 
aunt and uncle, so that she is exceptionally well 
educated. She is high-minded, clear-eyed, and 
solely and generously devoted to her home. Both 
parties soon perceive the anomalous position in 
which they have placed themselves, but for the 
first third of the book the reader admires the 
tact with which Miss Reid sustains herself, for 
the sake of the indispensable salary, and the deli- 
cate consideration with which Clifford observes 
the proprieties of the situation. Of course they 
fall in love, and it can be conceived that a plot 
might still have been imagined which should not 
destroy honor and purity. But the book goesover 
to evil completely. Because of an inconvenient 
will, Clifford cannot marry without loss of for- 
tune—not entire loss if he does not marry 
before the cousin to whom he is betrothed by 
a family compact. He allows Miss Reid to 
believe that he must lose all if he marries, 
persuades her to the sacrifice of herself for his 
sake and her younger brother’s—to be his ‘* by 
every real bond save the formal one.” She con- 
sents, and they fly to the Continent. Repent- 
ance comes shortly, and he marries her, though 
not till he discovers that his cousin has made a 
runaway match. In what is called ‘‘an hour of 
retribution,” his wife discovers his deception, 
but, for all that appears, forgives him totally. 
Something is said of his regret in after-life, 
but the book has no condemnation for his 
baseness. Nor is there by him or by Hilda 
Reid any recognition of duty, of obligation 
not to commit the sin against their own souls. 
The fact is, however, that the whole conclu- 
sion is an impossibility. No such conclusion 
could follow such a beginning. The same radi- 
eal inconsistency of plot has appeared more 
than once of late. The man and woman of the 
first half of the book could never have thought 
the thoughts and done the deeds of the second 
half. Character must go for something, and to 
suppose that years of steady self-control, of con- 
tinual doing good, leave man or woman at the 
mercy of a momentary temptation, or of a de- 
liberate sophistry, is to mock at all the motives 
that can make life noble. 

There is a delightful portrait of an old servant 
woman in ‘Family Fortunes’—the one steady 
figure in a somewhat wandering chronicle about 
various young people. ‘Our lass has done more 
than maist folk’s lads,” said the dying mother of 
Barbara Craig, and Barby served the Farquhars 
with true Scotch faithfulness and shrewdness. 
She has her word for the master who is over- 
anxious for his young daughter Margery. ‘Ye 
think unco weel o’ the warld, sir, gin ye think 
it’s the gude lasses it rins after; and unco ill 0’ 
the warld, gin ye think it’s such a dreidfu’ 
place for an auld maid to bide in!” Yet she 
had had her experience. “It’s ower muckle 
the way o’ the warld to gar a woman 
do a’ or naething. It’s seldom she gets a fair 
start like the loons. If a lass doesna choose to 
be a gentle beggar, she has to be a giant Goliath 
o’ sense an’ courage. And that isn’t in a’ o’ us, 
no more than in a’ the men!” Her homely say- 
ings are worth remembering. ‘There’s ane 
way, and but ane, to keep ither folk’s ‘musts’ 
frae hurting us, and that’s to say bigger ‘musts’ 
to oor ainsel’s.” ‘‘ Dinna open the door to Change 
till it’s chappin’. [t's better to wish yoursel’ awa’ 
whiles than aye to wish yoursel’ back again.” 

‘ Queen Titania,’ and the companion story, ‘A 
Dangerous Virtue,’ are improbable enough, but 
they aave a certain kind of inward force which 
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perhaps proves them true as special incidents, 
however doubtful they may seem when judged 
by general laws. 





The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By John Evans, D. C.L., F. R.S., ete., ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 

In this volume Mr. Evans has followed up his 

work upon the ‘Stone Implements of Great 

Britain,’ and though the period of which he now 

treats is lacking in some of the elements of in 

terest that characterized the preceding age, yet 
he has not failed to make the most of the mate- 
rial at his command. We can trace with him 
the whole development of the ancient bronze in 
dustry of Great Britain, from the time of its in 
troduction into England—when the flat celt and 
the thin knife or dagger are found in the same bar 
row with typical neolithic implements—through 
an intermediate or transition stage, down to the 
period when the socketed celt and the leaf-shaped 
sword, associated with other tools and weapons 
of bronze, as well as with ornaments made of 
this and other materials, indicate not only an 
improvement in the character of these impk 

ments, but also an advance in the method of 
manufacturing them, and a decidedly highe: 
stage of artistic culture. Of the thoroughness 
with which all this is done too much cannot be 

It was a task for which Mr, Evans was 

well fitted, and he has given us a work which, in 

wealth of material, clearness of arrangement, 
and in the liberality with which it is ill strated, 
is at once a text-book for the special student, and 

a model for future investigators. 

But while we cheerfully award this meed of 
praise, we may well doubt whether our author is 
here seen at his best. The subject itself did not 
admit of the close inductive treatment that lent 
a charm to his discussion of the antiquity of the 
implements found in the river drift; and the fact 
that the investigation was confined to articles 
made of bronze did not leave him free to deal 
with contemporary arts and industries in such a 
manner as to present a full and accurate picture 
of the material development of the time. Of 
course it was perfectly competent for him thus 
to limit the field of his inquiry, and no fault can 
be found with him for doing so, even though it 
leaves us, for the time being, without the data ne 
cessary to a correct estimate of the civilization of 
the period of wich he treats. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this omission, if such it can be called, is to 
be but temporary, as we are given to understand 
that Mr. Evans will shortly return to the subject, 
and “ depict some of the principal features of the 
external conditions of the bronze-using popula- 
tion” of the British Islands. Meanwhile we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the possession of an 
exhaustive account of the bronze implements of 
that country, and while awaiting his promised 
volume we can, in the pages before us, study the 
mode of life and the manners and customs of the 
Britons of that early day, so far as they are re- 
vealed tu us by a knowledge of the different 
uses to which bronze was applied. 

In this portion of his work, as well as in the 
chapters devoted to the origin and spread of the 
industry, Mr. Evans will be followed with una- 
bated interest. The story of human progress 
never loses its charm, and in the account here 
given of the substitution of bronze for stone in 
the manufactureof implements and weapons we 
have the record of one of the most important 
steps ever made in the march of improvement. 
Exactly when and where this change took place, 
and how it was brought about, are questions that 
cannot be easily answered. So far as known, 
all the indications point to some one locality in 
Asia as the place where bronze was discovered, 
and from which, as a centre, its use was propa- 
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gated throughout Europe. The pathway along 
which it travelled into Gauland Britain is toler- 
ably well defined, and this fact, taken in con- 
with the 


identity in the component parts of all the earlier 


nection similarity in the forms and 


bronze implements found there, precludes the 
Of the 
circumstances of this discovery we know nothing. 


idea of separate centres of discovery. 


Mr. Evans is of the opinion that. in some parts 
of the world, it must have been preceded by a 
time when the use of copper was more or less 
As yet, 
however, no positive proof of the fact has been 
found, eitber in though 
America we 
formerly 


common, and this is very probable. 
Asia or Europe, 
in certain districts of North 
are told that a age 
That the Indians of Wisconsin 
ignorant of bronze, and that a few—probably less 
than one per cent.—of their tools and weapons 


copper ex- 


isted, were 


were made of copper, simply hammered into 
shape, is unquestionably true; but to call this a 
copper age, using the words in their ordinary 
signification, is simply an abuse of terms. Even 
fit were not, and the use of that metal were 
greater than it seems to have been, it would no 
more justify an inference as to the sequence in 
the phases of civilization elsewhere, than the fact 
that, among these same Indians, implements of 
hematite and other iron ores were relatively more 
common than those of copper, would authorize 
the conclusion that there was a time previous to 
the introduction of bronze into Europe when an 
age of iron ores coexisted there with 
copper. The argument proves too much, and 
though, strictly speaking, it militate 
against the abstract theory of the existence of a 
time when pure copper was in more or less gene- 
ral use in some other region, it does not afford 
any grounds for sustaining it. 

With the effort to assign a definite chronology 
to this period we have but little sympathy. The 
temptation to indulge in speculation of this kind 
is very great, but the unknown factors that enter 
into the calculation are of such a character as to 
make it but little better than guesswork. Proba- 
bly all that can be definitely said upon the sub 
ject is that it was not synchronous throughout 
Europe, and that while, in Scandinavia, it last 
ed down to the Christian era, it probably ceased 
in Great Britain and France centuries 
earlier. Back of this all is doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and hence the reserve with which Mr. 
Evans undertakes to fix a date for the beginning 
of this phase of civilization in England, and the 
cautiousness with which he ventures the opinion 
that, while it cannot have been later than from 
1200 to 1400 years B. C., it may have been much 
earlier. 

In the preface Mr. Evans, in a few well-chosen 
words, returns thanks to different persons for 
assistance given him in the preparation of the 
volume, and, among others, he particularly men- 
tions his sister, Mrs. Hubbard, to whom he was 
indebted for the compilation of the index. This 
was a task that involved no little labor, and Mrs. 
Hubbard is entitled to the thanks of all working 
archeclogists for the careful and conscientious 
manner in which she performed the work. 
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The Theory of Preaching. Lectures on Homi- 
}y Austin Phelps, D.D., late Bartlett 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
1881, 


letics. 


Scribner's Sons. 
RETAINING the forms of oral delivery through- 
out this volume, Prof. Phelps offers it to those 
who are still living of more than twelve hun- 
dred students who, in the course of thirty-one 
years, have been under his instruction, as a tole- 
rably exact transcript of his lecture-room work. 
Ife gratefully records the fact that not one of 
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the twelve hundred ever gave him occasion for 
rebuke or admonition. Some grave suspicion of 
the quality of students so uniformly blameless 
would certainly be started in the unregenerate 
mind were it not that Prof. Phelps appears to 
great advantage in his book. It is easy to be- 
lieve that his students found his lectures an 
agreeable diversion from the more solid work of 
natural theology and Christian evidences and 
hermeneutics. They are certainly agreeable in 
their shape. They, are exceedingly 
formal in their presentation, and the chapter- 
headings are calculated to deter all but the most 
resolute from trespassing upon the author's 
field. But they needlessly forbidding. 
Venturing upon the first chapter, we were car- 
ried on from that to another and another until, 
arriving at the end, we found ourselves regret- 
ting that there were no more. 

Prof. Phelps’s definition of a sermon will seem 
to many of his readers, if his book is widely 
read, to be arbitrary and exclusive. It is as 
follows: an elaborated oral address upon re- 
ligious truth contained in the Scriptures, in- 
tended for popular effect. Underlying this de- 
finition and his whole system of homiletics is the 
assumption that the Bible is a volume super- 
naturally inspired. He does not, however, hold 
to this in any literal sense. That ‘ounce of 
mother-wit ” which some one has declared to be 
‘worth a pound of clergy” is his preservative 
against the falsehood of extremes. A _ great 
many discourses preached on Sunday are not 
sermons according to the Professor’s standard. 
Every sermon presupposes the divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. It must be the exposi- 
tion of a Scriptural doctrine. Every sermon 
must have a text, but a text doesn’t make a ser- 
mon. When Theodore Parker preached upon 
‘*The Future of the Democratic Party,” his dis- 
course, says the Professor, was no sermon, even 
if it had a text. But when he says there could 
have been nothing in that discourse to serve a 
religious purpose, a question may arise as to the 
meaning of the word “ religious.” 

In contending that a sermon implies elaborate 
treatment, Prof. Phelps has some excellent re- 
marks upon ‘spontaneous preaching.” Here 
and elsewhere he makes it plain that his valua- 
tion of the donum lachrymarum is extremely 
modest. Tears are ‘‘sometimes nothing but a 
nervous luxury. . . In a public speaker 
tears are an infirmity to be got rid, never a gift 
to be vain, of.” His advice to weeping clergy- 
men is excellent: ‘‘Use tonics ; study mathe- 
matics ; take the fresh air ; take to the saddle.” 
He has little doubt that it was some weeping 
preacher of the ‘“‘Clapham Set,” to which 
Zachary Macaulay belonged, that spoiled T. B. 
Macauiay’s Christian faith. 

A sermon is made up of Text, Explanation, 
Introduction, Proposition, Division, Develop- 
ment, Conclusion. The terms of this analysis 
are elaborately treated in a succession of chap- 
ters. Five are given to the Text, as many to 
the Explanation, and the other terms are treated 
with about equal fulness. Reading the five 
chapters on “ The Text,” we have found our- 
selves wondering how much these marvellous 
refinements have affected the twelve hundred 
young men who heard them in their choice of 
texts. Here are some of the points of conten- 
tion: May a text be an interpolation or mis- 
translation? May it be an uninspired senti- 
ment? Must it be a grammatica] sentence / 
There are various others like these. Prof. 
Phelps decides against mistranslations and in- 
terpolations, but adds : ‘‘ We must concede that 
it is a misfortune that Christian scholarship has 
lost from the Bible the only literal declaration 
of the triune existence of the Godhead.” In de- 
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fending the use of uninspired sentiments occur- 
ring in the Bible, special mention is made of the 
celebrated text, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.” There are several references to 
this text, but, strangely enough, never a hint of 
its radical mistranslation, though it is no new 
discovery of the Revised Version which renders 
it, ‘‘ With little persuasion thou would’st fain 
make me a Christian.” Prof. Phelps’s discussion 
of ‘‘ The Text” is enlivened by many humorous 
illustrations, the number of which might be in- 
definitely increased. 

An interesting fact brought out in the discus- 
sion of ‘The Explanation of the Text” is the 
strong aversion in the early New England 
churches to the public reading of the Scriptures 
without any comment. This was thought to 
smack too much of liturgical observance. In 
one of the chapters on ‘The Introduction,” a 
slip of the pen makes Samuel Adams instead of 
John the imaginary author of Daniel Webster’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Sink or swim.” One of the happiest 
illustrations is with reference to excessive quali- 
fications. It is the story of a sermon from the 
text, ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
which the preacher ended with a fervent appeal 
to parents, exhorting them to strict obedience 
of the text, and then added: ‘After all, 
brethren, character depends much on the 
blood.” 

Prof. Phelps’s ideal sermon is not so me- 
chanical as might be inferred from his analysis 
of it. But it is probable that the value of these 
lectures for those who heard them consisted 
much more in what was informal and incidental 
than in the systematic exposition. There are 
certain passages in the thirty-third and thirty- 
fourth chapters, where the “ causes that ener- 
vate the applicatory power of preaching” are 
under discussion, in which the Professor’s trum- 
pet gives no uncertain sound. In them he cha- 
racterizes the theology which was New England 
orthodoxy one hundred years ago as ‘‘a theology 
that cannot be preached.” ‘A working theo- 
logy in the pulpit must possess three elements— 
freedom from self-contradiction, consonance 
with the necessary intuitions of the human 
mind, and harmony with the Scriptures as a 
whole.” The words we have italicized would 
once have been regarded as decidedly latitudi- 
narian, but the fashion of theology, as of this 
world in general, passeth away. The volume 
closes with a noble justification of a cultured 
ministry in reply to the call for something 
‘‘cheap and nasty” to supply the popular de- 
mand. 





Classiques Anglais. Shakespeare: Macbeth. 
Edition classique par James Darmesteter, 
Docteur és lettres, Directeur-adjoint a I’Ecole 
des Hautes-Etudes. Paris: Ch. Delagrave ; 
New York: F. W. Christern. 1881. 


THE well-known house of Ch. Delagrave, Paris, 
is publishing a series of English classics for use 
in schools, andsends us an edition of ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
which is a model book of its kind. An introduc- 
tion treats of the English theatre before Shak- 
spere ; of Shakspere’s life, his works, and the 


history of his genius. It also gives an analysis 
of ‘‘ Macbeth,” an account of its sources, a discus- 
sion of its date, its history as an acting-play, 
and the text. All these matters are discussed 
with the clearness, completeness, and good taste 
of the best French criticism, and with admirable 
brevity ; they are brought within ninety-four 
pages of open long-primer. M. Darmesteter is 
the first representative in France of the histori- 
cal school of Shakspere students. French lite- 
rature has heretofore treated Shakspere’s plays 
in the old way as works of pure inspiration—an 
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inspiration depicting different subjects, to be 
sure, but always the same inexplicable outpour- 
ing embodying nothing of the author. The man: 
Shakspere has been treated as an amanuensis or 
a plain mirror—a mere colorless power of writ- 
ing anything and everything. M. Darmesteter, 
on the contrary, makes it a main point to trace 
the development of his powers from the in 
experienced and young-mannish work of ‘ Ti- 
tus Andronicus” and ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
through all their marvellous history. He fol- 
lows for the most part the work of Mr. Furni- 
vall, Prof. Dowden, and other members of the 
‘* New Shakspere Society ” of London. 

The text of ‘‘ Macbeth” is good, adhering some- 
what more closely to the folio than the common 
English editions. Explanatory notes are given 
at the bottom of the pages, and are admirable in 
their brevity, clearness, and the selection of 
points to explain. Notes are also given to illus- 
trate the influence of the play on subsequent 
literature, mostly passages from famous authors 
imitated from it. This kind of illustration is 
very interesting, and hardly less important in a 
text-book than the passages from prior and con- 
temporary authors with which all good students’ 
editions illustrate difficult passages. It is one of 
the striking peculiarities of the best philological 
teaching of literature to connect the classic that 
is read in class with later classics, so as to bring 
it home to the students, and it would be good 
for editors generally to follow M. Darmesteter’s 
example. A large number of these imitative 
passages are from Byron. He talked about Pope’s 
being a greater poet than Shakspere ; but ‘‘ Mac- 
beth” certainly made a sufficient impression upon 
him. The influence of ‘‘ Macbeth” is further 
treated in two appendices—one on ‘‘ Macbeth ” in 
France, the other on “Sleep no more.” We 
learn that this play is the most popular in France 
of all the works of Shakspere. The translation 
of Lacroix was played a hundred nights in suc- 
cession in 1863. Rachel sought to rival the glory 
of Mrs. Siddons, She invented a touch for the 
sleep-walking scene. ‘‘Ob! mais, j’ai une idée, 
moi,” she said: “je lécherais ma main.” M. 
Darmesteter thinks that the poet would have 
accepted this Dantesque trait, and that Rachel’s 
use of it shows that one can understand both 
Racine and Shakspere. French literature 
abounds with types of character and current 
expressions drawn from ‘‘ Macbeth.” Hugo has 
imitated it in many passages, ‘‘ Sleep no more” 
is repeated not only as an expression of re- 
morse, but as the doom of an inspired poet. 

The cheapness and neatness of the book are 
worth mention. We have good paper, print, 
and fair plain binding, with nothing for show, 
at half the price perhaps of an English or Ame- 
rican book of the same literary grade. One 
fault, however, is to be found: the proof-reading 
of parts of the Introduction is wretched. Henry 
IV. will be printed for Henry VI., Richard II. 
for Richard III.; the figures of dates are wrong 
here and there ; Shakspere’s youngest daughter 
is called Edith; and the like. For this proof- 
reading M. Darmesteter, in his Preface, gives 
his special and cordial thanks to the “‘ professeur 
d’anglais au lycée Saint-Louis.” 


Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. A Na- 
turalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. From the Letters and Journals of the 
late Frank Oates, F. R.G.S. Edited by C. G. 
Oates, B. A. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
1881. Pp. xliii.-383. Maps and illustrations. 
8vo. 

THE chief value of this book is in the appendix, 

which consists of papers by the late Prof. Rolle- 

ston, Prof. Westwood, and others on the collec- 
tion of skulls, birds, insects, and plants, made by 
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Mr. Frank Oates in South Africa. The remainder 
is an account of the trave]s of this gentleman, 
compiled from his letters and journals, together 
with a brief memoir by his brother. These post- 
humous publications, the outcome of a sincere 
affection, are rarely successful, and often do in- 
justice to the person whose lives they commemo- 
rate. The editor is hampered by a natural un- 
willingness to change in any way the writings 
entrusted to him, and the result often is that the 
attention of the public is called to that which is 
of interest only to a small circle of friends. This, 
in our judgment, is the case with the present work. 
Mr. Frank Oates did nothing to deserve esp:- 
cial notice either as a traveller or a naturalist. 
Had he lived to write an account of his journey, 
containing accurate descriptions of the birds 
and insects of the Zambesi region, he might 
have made a distinct contribution to science. 
As it is, we have a dry record of a singularly 
uneventful two years’ wanderings, through a 
country now even better known than parts of 
Poland or Hungary. His one exploit, which cost 
him his life, was a hasty visit to the Victoria 
Falls, a toilsome and difficult journey, but dan- 
gerous only to the health. Unfortunately, of 
this visit, which was interesting because made 
during the rainy season, when the river is at its 
height, we have ouly this brief notice by himself: 
“After breakfast I visited the Falls—a day 
never to be forgotten.” A fever contracted on 
its banks proved fatala month later. His book 
also suffers from the fact that it appears soon 
after those of Holub and Serpa Pinto, upon the 
same regions, and inevitably, though very un- 
fairly to him, provokes comparison with those 
important works. 

Frank Oates landed in Durban April 19, 1875 
and started immediately for the Matabele coun- 
try, with the intention of going directly to the 
Falls, and, if possible, to the region lying north 
of the Zambesi. On September 15 he had reached 
the abode of Lobengula, the King ofthe Mata- 
bele, and obtained his permission to visit the 
Falls. The next fifteen months were spent in 
the attempt to pass over the two hundred miles 
which lay between him and his goal. The diffi- 
culties were due partly to vexatious accidents 
and incompetent servants, but chiefly to the cli- 
mate. The natives themselves have a great 
dread of the fever, and for a considerable 
part of the year the King absolutely refuses 
to let any of his people accompany travel- 
lers to the river. His solicitude for the safety 
of the Europeans in his dominions is some- 
what remarkable, as the following extract from 
a letter of Mr. Oates shows; ‘‘ My old man is the 
cousin of the King and nephew of Mosilikatze, 
and the King sent him with me asa special mark 
of favor. If any barm had befallen me, he would 
have been held responsible, and with most fear- 
ful zeal did he fulfil his office. He would never 
let me sleep without a hut, or do anything he 
deemed imprudent or unhealthy, carrying his 
care of me to such a pitch that it was often a 
very great bore.” At length, on December 51, 
1874, Mr. Oates succeeded in reaching the Falls, 
though the only safe months for doing so are ap- 
parently from July to November. Allowing 
himself but a day or two on its fever-haunted 
banks, during which he took two water-color 
sketches, which are reproduced in his book, he 
started on his homeward journey, but died be- 
fore reaching the first settlement, and was buried 
by the roadside. 


“Many miles after they had left the grave, 
one of Frank Oates’s pointers—his favorite * Rail’ 
—was found to be missing, and boys were sent 
back in search of him. These men sought long 
and wandered far in vain, till at length in their 
pursuit they got back even to the grave, and 
there, patiently watching, they found the de- 
voted creature laid. A little longer and he must 
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inevitably have fallen a prey to lions or other 
wild beasts: but now he was taken down with his 
companion to Bamangwato, whence they were 
subsequently conveyed to England. And thus it 
happened that, whilst Frank Oates’s friends at 
home were rejoicing at the speedy prospect of 
his return, and wholly unsuspicious of the truth, 
this faithful dog was watching, the sole mourner, 
by his grave.” 

A word of unqualified praise should be given 
to the maps, the plates illustrating the scientific 
papers, and the admirable index which the book 
contains, 


Oddities of the Law. By Franklin Fiske Heard. 
Boston : Soule & Bugbee, 1881. 

Mr. HEARD has collected in this little volume a 
number of anecdotes, sayings, remarks, and 
comments told of or attributed to judges, law 

yers, and law-reporters. As in all such colle 

tions, many of these are old, some of them trite, 
and others of little value. The professional 
reader will, however, find in it not a few things 
which will be new to him. Several of the anec 
dotes relate to Mr. Justice Maule, whose caustic 
humor is better known to English than Ameri- 
can lawyers. On one occasion a man who had 
been convicted of bigamy before him, on being 
asked why sentence should not be passed upon 
him, explained to the court that his wife ** took 
up with a hawker, and ran away five years 
ago”; that he had never seen her since, and 
that he had married his second wife in conse 
Mr. Maule 
thereupon proceeded to instruct the prisoner 
before passing sentence as to the course which 


quence of this desertion, Justice 


he ought to have taken under the circumstances : 


** T will tell you what you ought to have done ; 
and, if you say you did not know, 1 must tell 
you that the law conclusively presumes that you 
did. You ought to have mstructed your at- 
torney to bring an action against the hawker 
for criminal conversation with your wife. That 
would have cost you about a hundred pounds. 
When you had recovered substantial damages 
against the hawker, you should have instructed 
your proctor to sue in the ecclesiastical courts 
tor a divorce a mensa et thoro. That would 
have cost you two hundred or three hundred 
pounds more. When you had obtained a divorce 
a mensa et thoro, you would have had to appear 
by counsel before the House of Lords for a 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii. The bill might 
have been opposed in all its stages in both 
Houses of Parliament, and altogether you would 
have had to spend about a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds. You will probably tell me 
that you never had a thousand farthings of 
your own in the world; but, prisoner, that 
makes no difference. Sitting here as a British 
judge, it is my duty to tell you that this is not a 
country in which there is one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor.” 

On another occasion, when in the act of pass. 
ing sentence upon a man, the governor of the 
county jail came to the table to deliver some 
calendars to members of the bar, and in doing 
so offended the judge by passing between him 
and the prisoner. He called the governor's at- 
tention to his breach of decorum in the following 
impressive manner: ‘Don’t you know,” said 
he, ‘‘you ought never to pass between two 
gentlemen when one gentleman is addressing 
the other ?” and an apology having been offered 
by the governor, the interrupted interview was 
concluded by a sentence of the gentieman ad- 
dressed to seven years’ transportation. 

As an illustration of the value of readiness 
and humor in trying cases, there is nothing 
better than the story told by Erskine with re- 
gard to a cause tried by him before Lord Ken- 
yon at Guildhall which turned upon the ruie of 
the road. The judge seemed disposed to leave 
it to the jury whether the plantiff might not 
have saved himself frem a collision by going to 
the wrong side of the road, where, according to 
the testimony, ample room was left. Perceiv- 
ing that Lord Kenyon was doubtful on this 
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point, Erskine said to the jury, in stating the 
defendant's case 
Gentlemen, if the noble and learned judge, 

in giving you hereafter his advice and opinion, 
shall depart from the only principle of safety 
unless where collisions are sellish and malicious), 
ind vou shall act upon it, [can only say that I 
shall feel the same confidence in his lordship’s 

neral learning and justice, and shall continue 
to delight, as I always have delighted, in attend- 
it his administration of justice; but F 
Giod that In ay never mee t him on the road.” 

Ihe expression of this pious hope not only 
made Lord Kenyon and the jury laugh, but put 
in such a forcible way the dangerous uncertainty 
vhich would have been created by abandoning 
the strict rule on the subject, that the jury 
was charged as Erskine ake sired. 


A goo 


lost an op] 


| story of Lord Ellenborough, who never 


utunity of being wittily savage to 
showed 
upon 
latter paused and inquired: “Is it 
of the Court that I should proceed 
with my statement’” To which the Court re- 


r, has been out of the ques- 


counsel, is given. On one occasion he 


ymue impatience at a barrister’s speech, 
which the 
the pleasure 


plied : ‘‘ Pleasure, si 


tion for a long time; but you may proceed.” 
Two rather instructive anecdotes are given 


which bear upon the value of professional repu- 
gument. The learned Sergeant Wil- 
the editor of the learned Saunders, was a 
but a man whose knowledge of 
the law of real property was unequalled. 
before Mr. 
learned judge 


tation in ar 
liams, 
poor advocate, 
In a 
himself a 
a question arose of a purely tech- 


case Justice Lawrence, 
nical character with regard to the operation of 
a recovery, upon which the Court expressed some 
doubt. Instead of citing any cases in support of 
his view, the geant only emphatically 
said : ‘I my lord, 


hom r, 


worthy ser 
you, it is so—upon my 
; upon which the Court at once 
On the other hand, in the well-known 
in which Mrs. Ryves attempted to 
establish her claim to royal descent, a very un- 
fortunate appeal to honor was made by Dr. 
Smith, who was beginning to say in his address 
to the jury for the petitioner that ‘‘on his honor, 
he believed his client’s case to be well founded,” 
when the Chief-Justice interfered, and peremp- 
torily said that * 


assure 
it is so” 
\ ielded. 


Kyves case, 


he could not allow the learned 
counsel to pledge his honor on his own belief. 
To do so were a violation of the rules of the pro- 
dishonor to counsel.” Dr. Smith 
was obliged to apologize. 


fession, and 


Country Pleasures, 
chiefly in a Garden. 


ton: Roberts Bros. 


The Chronicle of a Year, 
By George Milner. Bos- 
1881. 12mo, pp. xii-345, 
TaeErRe is a class of economists who point out the 
fact that American and Russian wheat is now 
cheaper in England than English wheat, and 
rgue that English farming is to become a thing 
of the past. Worse than this, the English manu- 
facturer is to follow the English farmer out of 
existence, according to the same prophets, as 
soon as steam machinery is somewhat more per- 
fected, and coal a little cheapened, 
Continent and in the United States. 
of the preat estates is to be rapidly reduced ; 


upon the 
The income 
the 
ind the political importance of Eng- 


land are to be greatly lessened, if not to pass 


away. Yet ‘the United States of Europe” are 
not to be the losers. English landed estates, we 
are told, being no longer profitable as farms, are 


to be divided among a select company of rentiers, 
lovers of retirement and of nature. Great 
Britain, in short, is to be transformed into parks, 
, and gardens, and become the paradise 
of northern Europe , the chosen home of those 
who neither dig nor spin, and who share Mr. 
Ruskin’s aversion for the power loom and the 
steam plough. 


preserve 


[t is curious to see how 


a movement which 
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certainly this direction is withstood 
by one at least of the great interests we have 
named—the manufacturing interest. Mr. Mil- 
ner’s chronicle is mostly that of a sylvan yeaf 
in his garden at Moston, Lancashire, in a ** pa- 
rish or township already one 
of its borders by the fast approaching outworks 
of a great city,” presumably Manchester, and 
where the Yorkshire can only 
days when the wind is easterly, and when also 
‘the ejection of smoke 


looks in 


threatened on 


hills be seen on 
is less than usual.” So 
near has the town-demon approached to his 


garden; and yet we shall give a false im- 


pression of Mr. Milner’s book if we do not 
husten to say that it is given to few writers 
of our time to take us as far as Mr. Milner 


‘the smoke and stir of 


His book is thoroughly, pene- 


has taken us from 
this dim spot.” 
ly rural—a year book of rural seasons as 
studied in the centre of England for the 
part, but recording occasional trips to the moors 
and to the Lake district. The author’s method 
is a new, unworn 


trating 


most 


or at least an 
week by week and month by 
the garden life of a single year (the 


it is to 
mouth 
year 1575), 
and to illustrate what he has seen and enjuyed 
by frequent quotations from the range of English 
poetry, in this manner connecting his own with 
a more general experience. Thus, under date of 
Penrenty 13, he writes: 


one: 
chronicle 


‘The sun rose only two or three fields away. 
He was a near neighbor; his light streamed 
through the hedges; he seemed to be set in the 
middle of the landscape, and to be turning every- 
thing to his Own substance and color. Very 
beautiful were the long shadows of the trees, 
stretching across the hoar-frosted lawn. My 
own shadow— 
*—Spindling into longitude immense, 
In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
fhat l myself was but a fleeting shade, 
Provokeu me toasmile. With eye askance 
[ saw the muscular proportioned limb 
Transiormed to a lean shank. The shapeless pair, 
As they designed to mock me, at my side 
Took step for step.’ 


These quotations form a part of the author's 
plan; they are not to be regarded as selected 
merely ‘‘ for the enrichment of the text.” Mr. 
Milner adds: 

‘It has been the writer’s habit to associate 
certain passages of literature with certain scenes 
of natural beauty, or with particular phases of 
country life, m such an intimate way that the 
pleasure given by the one was in no small degree 
dependent upon the existence and recog nition of 
the other; and as the writer’s chief object has 
been to convey to the reader as completely as 
possible the delight which he himself ielt, it be- 
came not only desirable, but necessary, to insert 
such passages as were already connected in his 
own mind with the things described.” 

Such a task is, of course, a delicate one, but Mr. 
Milner has brought to it a fine scholarship in Eng- 
lish poetry, from Chaucer to “‘ his latest disciple,” 
William Morris, and sympathy and taste of the 
most delicate. We may best indicate his literary 
gift by saying that among other English lovers 
of nature Christopher North reminds us of him 
the least, and Miss Mitford (in ‘Our Village’) 
perhaps the most. But Mr. Milner has a wider 
range of knowledge and of intellectual sympa- 
thy than Miss Mitford. Not to compare the crea- 
tive gift of the two men, we should liken Mr. 
Milner’s tastes and training to those of Mr. Ten- 
nyson, from whom he makes frequent citation : 
for our taste, indeed, he quotes a trifle too fre- 
quently from Tennyson; and one is surprised to 
find Andrew Marvell’s name absent in his very 
cathohec index of authors quoted. White of Sel- 
borne depicts a breezier out-door life than Mr, 
Milner, and Mr. T. Jefferies at his best has a 
minuter forest lore than any English writer 
of our time. - But the present book is a delightful 
one, abounding in delicate and interesting obser- 
vations, sometimes framed as commentary upon 
the poets : 


** It has been said that the skylark never sings 
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after the sun is below the horizon, and that Shel- 
ley was wrong in speaking of the bird as singing 
‘In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun.’ 

But the poet was unquestionably right. On 
this occasion [Whitsuntide, June 11] the moon 
was perceptibly brightening; and although there 
were thin streaks of fading color in the upper 
sky, the sun had been set for twenty or thirty 
minutes, and the west was already cold and gray. 
The bird was in no hurry to finish bis vesper ; 
but came slowly down from a great height, s sing- 
ing on his way and making but a faint drop at 
the last. There were no trees near him, and I 
saw him waver over the meadow until he found 
his nest and sank quietly into it. So you see the 
lark ‘startles the dull night,’ not only atits de 
parture, as Milton puts it, but also upon its ap- 
pearance. 

And Mr. Milner finds place occasionally for 
criticism of the poet’s form as well as subjects; 
on Perdita’s description of the daffodils— 


“That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ’’— 


he comments thus : 


‘* This passage is probably the most felicitous 
piece of expression in the language, and our best 
example of discreet and faultless art, coexisting 
with the flowing opulence of an apparently 
spontaneous evolution. Much of the exquisite 
harmony of the lines will be found to depend on 
the way in which alliteration, not too conspicu- 
ous, is carried from line to line; and on the fact 
that, perhaps with one exception, there are not 
in any one line two accented feet carrying the 
same vowel sound.’ 


We have quoted enough to show that while 
Mr. Milner is not an ‘‘apostle” of nature, nor 
yet of culture, he isa very entertaining writer. 
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